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The Central Problem: Conveying the Gospel 
Wilfred ]. Bradnock 
(A continuation of the series from ‘New Light from New Translations’). 


Great as are the difficulties of the translator in the field of physical, 
social and cultural phenomena, they are as nothing compared with the 
really vital problem of finding adequate terms for essential Christian 
doctrine. What name is one to use for God Himself? It is commonly held 
that some sort of a belief in a divine, supernatural being is universal 
and that this should in some way aid the translator in finding the name 
he needs. In very many instances the opposite is the truth, and a mis- 
taken choice may be costly indeed. here an extensive religious 
literature already exists and theological thought has been more or less 
systematized, the task is less difficult. The ground is at least mapped 
out, and by patient study of the content of current religious ideas it is 
possible to select the most suitable terms for Christian purposes. Thus 
the Urdu version was able to adopt with little apprehension the Persian 
Islamic title of Khuda for God, and is able to draw on similar richness 
of parallels for the significant variants in Old Testament usage. The 
translators of the great classic Chinese versions, however, did not find 
agreement so readily and the problem to this day has not been finally 
resolved, some versions using Shen and others Shang Ti. In the case of 
an aboriginal language, where there has been no systematized thought, 
where the people are animists, worshipping sticks and stones, trees and 
rivers, where all natural phenomena are manifestations of a vaguely 
defined but very real spirit world and where ideas of a Godhead spring 
entirely from instinctive tribal fears, desires and appetites, in circum- 
stances such as these the translator's knowledge of the difference 
between Yahweh, Adonai, Elohim, and El Shaddai may prove to be only 
one more embarrassment. The first responsibility is by unwearying 
patience and study to discover what the inmost religious thought of the 
people really implies, and in this there are no short cuts. When months 
of research may have convinced him that no native terminology exists 
which adequately expresses the Christian idea of God, he still must face 
the necessity of choosing his terms with all the possibility of grievous 
error. Sir George Grierson tells how one winter he was camping in a 
part of India where he found that it was the almost universal belief 
that the God of the Christian was sky-blue in colour, a thing which 
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seemed quite natural to the native as one of their own gods, Krishna, 
was believed to be dark blue. Nothing he could say would persuade them | 
they were wrong. They had got hold of some old version of the Lord's | 
Prayer in which “Our Father which art in Heaven” was translated “Our 
Heavenly Father’. The word used for “Heavenly” was not incorrect 
but it was generally used to mean “having the colour of the sky”, hence 
what was hardly a mistake at all gave rise to a terrible misconception 
of the nature of the “Heaven Father’, who, as philology shows, was 
once worshipped and acknowledged by the whole Aryan race as well 
as by the Israelites. 

Sometimes, playing for safety, a frustrated translator will resort to 
the expediency of transliteration, adopting a name from some long- 
established familiar version, perhaps even using the English word “God” , 
or the French “Dieu”, and hoping that by usage and passage of time 
the word will acquire the right content in its new setting. Experience 
proves that this is an unsatisfactory expedient. Far too often a native 
accepts the term as the name of the stranger's Deity, and with hospitable ' 
breadth of mind either gives the new God one place among many in his , 
own pantheon or identifies Him for practical purposes with a deity 
already established. For example, a translator of the Aztec used the word 
Dios for God", only to discover that this name was interpreted as the 
Sun and the Virgin Mary the Moon. Thus in conformity with ancient 
myth-patterns Jesus was taken to be the offspring of the two and in the 
light of the Crucifixion story became nothing more than a cult hero 
related to the gods, with results totally disastrous from the point of view 
of Christian understanding. 

Occasionally a translator is fortunate in finding an indigenous word ' 
or title capable of bearing the significance of the Divine Name, as in the , 
case of the Ruanda people who, though animists pre-eminently concerned 
with a multiplicity of spirits which haunt the underworld, believe also in 
one wholly beneficent God whom they know as Jmana. Their spirits , 
need propitiation as they are malignantly disposed and the people live 
in terror of them; but Jmana they reverence, thus making it easy to adopt 
his name for the God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Umbundu language provides a somewhat similar example, where the 
word used for the Divine Name is Suku. Dr J. N. Tucker tells how on 
many occasions he has listened to Africans discussing the meaning and 
origin of this name, now familiar as the Christian name for God. One 
leader averred that he had seen Suku many a time in the character of 
an important fetish called Kandandu. Another said that Suku meant 
the “Father of the Ancient One’. Others tended to belittle the value | 
of the name as meaning no more than “ancient ancestor”, himself 
descendant of a remoter ancestor. Another said that Suku derived from 
the name given to the hard core of a tree which caused the whole to 
cohere and which sent the life-giving element through the whole trunk, 
branches, twigs, leaves, flowers, and fruit. Yet others said that Suku | 
came from the word used to describe the thick, rank growth of tall grass ¢ 
which flourishes along the banks of tropical rivers into which Osuku 
(animals) flee from pursuing animals to find refuge. Thus the three-fold 
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conc of Deity latent in this derivation was capable of adaptation 
and s. .ation to the Christian purpose. The idea of Suku, “the Father 
of the Ancient One’’, can be so developed as to express the “Ancient of 
Days’, the “Eternal God", the Father of Eternity whose years have 
neither beginning nor ending; Suku as the heart of a tree, upholding the 
trunk and giving life to all its parts, provides for the idea of God as 
“Sustainer”’, “Life-giver’, ‘““Upholder of all things visible and invisible”. 
Osuku, the thick riverside grass used as refuge by animals, and by men 
and women too in the old days of slave-raids, can convey the thought 
of God as refuge with full and rich content in such familiar texts as ‘““The 
Eternal God is thy refuge and underneath are the everlasting arms’, or 
“God is our refuge and strength”. Suku thus proves to be a word of 
inexhaustible suggestiveness. 

There are very many instances where no such word lies ready to 
hand, and, in other instances, the obvious word for God involves com- 
plexities and even danger. In Shilluk, for example, the best available 
word had the same content as Jmana in Ruanda, but in a neighbouring 
language the very same word had the meaning of ‘devil’ and in another 
related language (Bor Dinka) was used for ‘spirit’, good, bad, or 
neutral. In Malagasy, Christian and pagan alike use the words Andria 
Manitra, where it is left to the devotional practices of the Christians to 
make it clear that they are praying to Andria Manitra, ‘Father of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ’—whereas the pagans address their prayers to Andria 
Manitra and the ancestors. In the Sengihe Islands the common name for 
God is Ruata. To the native this name spoke of a God who in the dim 
and distant ages had felt a deep concern for mankind but had been 
rebuffed by the first created woman who objected to his heaven being 
too near to earth. This resulted in the breaking off of divine relations 
with man—altogether a not unsuitable background story to supply the 
name of the God who was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
In the Island of Dobua in New Guinea live a people who not many 
years ago were primitive cannibals. Today they are one of only two 
peoples in the whole of this vast area who possess a complete Bible in 
their own language. One of the chief translators of this version, Eliesa, 
was himself in early years a participant in cannibalistic orgies. “Not 
infrequently a living victim would be trussed up and hung over a slow 
fire, his cries being received with delight by this tormentors who pro- 
ceeded to beat him to death, meanwhile catching the warm blood from 
the wounds and drinking it’. One may well ask what notions of God- 
head could possibly be found among a people like that. Eventually a 
vague abstract concept was agreed on which bore the simple meaning, 
“I am great”. At a later stage when the chief translator had difficulty 
in finding a word for “the Choice One”, Eliesa said: “I know, use 
Dagura”. This word means “feather”. There are two birds, cockatoo 
and hornbill, whose white feathers are worn by Dobuan warriors as a 
decoration, and the champion of the tribe is distinguished by wearing 
them. From this use the word has been personified and the favourite of 
a family or village has come to be spoken of as its “Dagura’’. Eliesa, 
referring to the Pan-Pacific Science Conference which he had attended, 
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said: “There were many great and wise men there, but if Jesus had come 
he would have been the ‘Dagura’” 

Perhaps no other language better illustrates the difficulty of finding 
the right word for “God” than the Kipsigis (East Equatorial Africa) 
where the first missionaries early discovered that the term popularly 
used, Asais, was really the name for the Sun God. As there was good 
reason for linking this name with Isis, the Sun God of Egypt, it was 
not surprising that the translators decided against using it. After some 
time the old men brought forward another suggestion, Jeptaleel, which 
was used by all the first missionaries for hymns and preaching. With 
greater knowledge and experience, however, the discovery was made 
that in Kipsigis the word Jepta means ‘girl’, and leel means “white”, 
so that the phrase “white girl” as a synonym for God obviously had a , 
peculiar history. Such proved to be the case for, according to a Kipsigis 
legend, in ancient days the Sun God, Asais, had brought drought upon | 
the land, and it was only through the sacrifice of ‘“Jeptaleel’’, a white 
girl, in the waters of Lake Victoria, that the god could be appeased and ' 
the curse removed. Such a sobering discovery led the missionaries to 
abandon that word and substitute “Jehovah”, which on account of its 
similarity to another native word, /ehoba, meaning literally the Great 
Ruler, proved to be admirably suited. 

Islam has ninety-nine names for God, yet “Father” is not among them. ' 
That provides the point of departure for many missionary translators 
into dialects used by Islamic peoples. J. A. Clarke tells of an African 
language which has forty names for God. Shakapanganekupangulula, the 
“Father of Creation”, who creates and recreates; Bundangulu, the “Forger 
of the Hills”; Wakwalaminonga, “Spreader of the Great River"; Leja ’ 
wa kwitulela, the “Nourisher’; and what more arresting name than 
Kapinanwanabo, the ‘one with whom you cannot lay a bet because He ' 
knows the end from the beginning’; Jlungawabisera, the ‘“Unraveller of ! 
Life's problems and intricacies’. Thus do the ‘simple’ Africans reach 
out after God, yet knowing nothing of the Son who said “He that hath ' 


seen me hath seen the Father’’. : 


Old Words with New Meanings - | 


A New Testament Study | 
H. G. Meecham 


(The first of two articles) 

Part 1 

The inscriptions and especially the papyri have shown conclusively 
that the language of the New Testament is not of an isolated type. 
“biblical’’ Greek, but is one with the Koiné or “common” speech of the 
Hellenistic world. Words occurring in the Septuagint (LXX) and New 
Testament, hitherto supposed to carry a special meaning, are now foun 
abundantly in the papyri bearing the same signification, and are accord- © 
ingly regarded as samples of popular Greek. They find their closest 
parallel not in the literary Koiné (represented by Polybius, Philo, etc.), 
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but in the spoken language of the time. That there are literary strata 
in the New Testament is obvious (cf. Luke i. 1-4, 1 Cor. xiii, Hebrews, 
etc.), but that fact in no way invalidates its kinship with the vernacular 
of its day. This position, thanks to the labours of Deissmann, J. H. 
Moulton, and other scholars, is now widely accepted. Differences of 
view exist upon how far Semitisms! have affected the language of the 
New Testament writers.? But its general character as typical of the 
common Greek of the Empire is established. The Greek Bible cannot claim 
any linguistic seclusion. Its adequate interpretation (and that not with 
respect to language alone) demands that it should be set in the context 
of contemporary Hellenistic writings. 

Can we then claim nothing distinctive for the language of the New 
Testament? It would be easy so to stress its affinities with the vernacular 
as to make such a conclusion probable. But it would be extreme none 
the less. For purposes of convenience we may well distinguish between 
language per se and the associative idea it conveys to the mind. It is to 
the latter, in this regard, that we should pay attention. The words of 
the New Testament are in the main identical with those scattered in 
rich profusion throughout the Greco-Egyptian papyri. The difference 
rests in the content they not infrequently carry. The formative power 
of Christianity in the sphere of language lies mainly in this direction— 
that is, it shows itself not so much in the coining of new words as in 
the deepening of the existent secular vocabulary. It is of course true, as 
Deissmann 3 reminds us, that “the language of the early Christians con- 
tained a series of religious terms peculiar to itself, some of which it 
formed for the first time’. As the mirror of enlarging life and developing 
thought, language is a living thing. Hence it is always adding to its store 
of words, 4 and not seldom remints old terms for fresh and wider cir- 
culation. Christianity was a mighty influx of new life, and it would 
indeed be passing strange if it had brought no new words to the common 
stock. Yet such additions were limited in number. The pages of the New 
Testament show indeed not a few Greek words not found in classical 
writers. But many of these occur in late Greek authors, e.g. Polybius, and 
the papyri in particular are constantly lessening their rarity and isolation. 
Deissmann 5 estimates that out of nearly 5,000 New Testament words 
only fifty or fewer can be reckoned as “Christian” or “Biblical” Greek 
words, i.e. about 1 per cent. of the whole vocabulary. The distinctive 
contribution of Christianity as regards language lies elsewhere, namely, 
in its power to infuse into some of the common terms of everyday 
parlance deeper spiritual meaning. The signification of words changes 
in the normal course of things with changing times.® But it is only 


‘That is, traces of Hebrew, the language of the Old Testament, and of Aramaic, which 
supplanted Hebrew as the mother-tongue of the Jews. 

“It is not the existence of Semitisms in the New Testament that is in question, but their 
range and relative proportion. 

3 Bible Studies, pp. 65, n. 177. 

*Compare the comparatively recent invasion of our modern speech by terms of the 
street and of the study like “stunt’’, “complex”. 

5 Light from the Ancient East, p. 78. 

® Note the transition of meaning in the terms “awful” (originally eulogistic, “inspiring 
awe"), “vulgar” (ie. ‘‘popular’’). 
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reasonable to suppose that a vital religious movement in history such 
as Christianity showed itself to be should accelerate that change 

For this heightening of the meaning of familiar Greek words the 
LXX translation had prepared the way. That the majority of the Jews 
of the Dispersion spoke Greek as their daily language is clear. They 
could not afford to ignore it, had they so desired, since it was the speech 
of market and street. Herein lay the raison d’étre of the Greek trans. 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures—to meet the needs of the Alexandrian 
Jews by clothing the Word of God in the language with which they were 
most familiar, in short, to make Greek the language of the sanctuary. 
Jewish inscriptions, too, are penned in the Greek tongue. Now to this 
speech in common use the religious fervour of the Jew must have 
imparted something of a distinctive tone. By the time that the New 


Testament came to be written, the Greek Old Testament had been in’ 


the hands of the dispersed Jews for more than two centuries, with the 
result that insensibly the Greek language came to be regarded as the 


vehicle not merely of commercial intercourse but of religious beliefs and ' 


hopes. To some extent at least its secularity would be refined. 


In the LXX itself this process of investing common words with new. 


meaning may be faintly traced. But in the New Testament it is plain. 
That the New Testament writers should draw largely upon the voca- 
bulary of the Greek Old Testament is both natural and evident. What 
is significant is that terms found in the LXX and recurring in the New 
Testament do not always carry with them in the latter the meaning 
they bear in the former.7 We cannot in every case assume the equi- 
valence of words and phrases common to both parts of the Greek Bible.’ 
The intervention of the Gospel was the differentiating factor. As into 
the life so into the speech of men the Gospel brought new meanings. 


It was an accession of fresh creative experience and thought that made ' 


“all things new’, language, or rather its implications, no less than the 
rest. If, then, to some of the familiar terms of the Septuagint the New 


Testament writers under the pressure of a new and richer religious | 
experience attached a higher meaning, this would be true in equal or . 
greater degree of their use of extra-biblical Greek words. As men of | 


their own time, they employed the contemporary speech, but inevitably 
some of its terms became in their hands instinct with fresh meaning. For 
example, what wide difference exists between the conception of “faith” 
(xiotig) in the LXX and in Paul! What ennobling content the New 
Testament pours into the old and often debased notion of “love” 


(aydan)! We can measure the extent of this transvaluation of familiar , 


words only by tracing the steps of their development from their original 
and secular usage to the deeper and more spiritual sense they bear in the 
New Testament. 

It is, then, this rich baptism of pagan terms that constitutes a 
distinctive feature of New Testament Greek. Perhaps we may be per- 


7 Cf. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, pp. 456 f. 
8 Cf. e.g. the word éxxAnoia. In the LXX, the assembly or congregation of Israel; in 
the New Testament, the new society founded by Christ. 
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mitted to quote here words written elsewhere. 9 “The acceptance of the 
thesis that the language of the New Testament is not a distinct entity 
but is typical in the main of the ordinary colloquial speech of its day 
must not hide the fact that in a very real sense the sacred writers had a 
language of their own. Their work was not so much to coin new words 
as to enrich old ones. No objection need be taken to the term ‘New 
Testament Greek’ if, by its use, it is recognised that the authors gave the 
vocabulary they found in common currency a new and richer meaning. 
Workaday words were filled with a deeper content... We have also 
seen that terms used by Stoic moral teachers assume a richer and fuller 
significance on the lips of Paul. Moulton 1° reminds us pertinently that 
‘the New Testament must still be studied largely by light drawn from 
itself’. The setting of the New Testament Scriptures in their historical 
linguistic connexions, so far from impairing their peculiar genius which 
Blass 11 so strongly and rightly stressed, serves only to throw it into 
stronger relief. The high themes with which the New Testament deals 
(and these necessarily find reflection in heightened and enriched lan- 
guage) accord it a distinction all its own”. (To be continued) 
9Meecham, Light from Ancient Letters, p. 163. 

10 Grammar of New Testament Greek, vol. i, Prolegomena, p. 20. 

11 See Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 174 f. 


Within You” (Luke XVII.21) 
]. Gwyn Griffiths 
(This article is taken by permission from ‘The Expository Times’, of 
October, 1951.) 

Mr Colin H. Roberts in The Harvard Theological Review, xli (1948), 
1—8, has adduced evidence from the papyri to show that évtd¢ 
can bear the meaning “in (your) possession” or “in (your) control”. 
He compares Origen’s comment—‘‘intra vos est, id est in manu, in 
potestate vestra, si audiatis, si faciatis dei propositum’’. Mr Roberts points 
out that “gyrdg never means simply among either in classical Greek 
or in the language of the papyri and inscriptions”; and for his rendering 
“the Kingdom of Heaven is in your control’ he claims “that it accounts 
for both the opposing versions and in a sense includes them”. 

In classical Greek also évtég appears occasionally to bear this 
meaning. Liddell-Scott-Jones translate the phrase évtd¢ éuewvtod (Hero- 
dotus, vii. 47) as “in my senses, under my own control”. The context 
is “for my part I am still full of fear oid’ évtd¢ éuewvtod'’. Another 
instance referred to by Liddell-Scott-Jones is Herodotus, i. 119: 
“Harpagus obeys, and uncovering (the basket) sees the remains of his 
son. dé ote évtdc te éwvtod yivetaa— The sight however 
did not frighten him and he did not lose his self-control”. Hippocrates, 
Epidemiae, vii. 1 and Demosthenes, Phormio, xxxiv. 20 provide examples 
of the same’ phrase. 

Mr Roberts reminds me that the corresponding meaning occurs, per 
contra, with éxtdc, for example Hippocrates, Epidemiae, vii. 90 éxtds éwutijc 
“beside herself, out of her wits” (quoted s.v. Liddell-Scott-Jones). The 
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only other example of évté¢ with a pronoun cited by Liddell-Scott-Jones 
is Xenophon, Anab., I. x. 3 évtdé¢ airay “within their own lines”. That 
the meaning in the previous phrase was also originally local is shown 
by the parallel expression with air@ be in one’s senses”, 
“be oneself” e.g. Sophocles, Philoctetes, 950: dddd viv é1’ é cavté 
yevod), with which one may compare the elliptic use with the genitive, 
obxét’ év éuavtod Fw Plato, Charmides 155d. 

In view of this, é@vtdg éuewvtod which Liddell-Scott-Jones translate 
“under my control” probably means literally “within myself” (cf. the 
colloquial English “he is not all there” and the German “er ist nicht 
ganz bei sich’), and is not therefore an anticipation of the meaning 
which Mr Roberts finds in the papyri. 

The two examples cited by Mr Roberts are as follows: (1) P. Ross. 
Georg. III. No. 1 (A.D. 270): “Send me the woollen jacket so that | 


may have it évtdé¢ wou (with me)”. (2) An unpublished Oxyrhynchus , 


Pap. (A.D. 99—100): “She has the consignment of wine évtdg atrij; 


(in her own possession)". Mr Roberts compares P. Oxy. X, 1274, i. 13: 


Gvtog tod Aaitwoiov véuov ‘when I was still within (subject 
to, under the control of) the Lex Laetoria”. The usage is perhaps an 
extension of the local meaning “‘on this side of’, as in évtd¢ tod xotapoi 
Herodotus, i. 6; and Xenophon, Anab., I. x. 3 ‘“‘within 
their own lines” comes near to meaning “in their control”. 


A Tone Orthography for Trique 


Robert E. Longacre 


In devising a tonal orthography for Trique we were faced with the | 


peculiar problem of a language with five structurally significant pitch 
levels. Furthermore, pitch glides composed of sequences of two or three 
of these levels could rest on a single syllable. The net result totalled 


twenty possible pitches or combinations of pitches capable of occurring | 


on the syllable as a unit of structure. These pitch levels and their com- 
binations were of both lexical and grammatical importance. 

At first an attempt was made to omit entirely the writing of tone 
except for a very sketchy marking of pitch in a few spots of grammatical 
importance. But faced with the prospect of publishing a tentative trial 
edition of Mark in Trique, we became painfully aware of several serious 


~ 


ambiguities due to the lack of a pitch notation. In Mark 1:10, for | 


example, the words “and the Holy Spirit descended as a dove upon him” 
could just as readily be read ‘‘and the Holy Spirit descended as a skunk 
upon him”, since the words “dove” and “skunk’’ differ only in pitch. 
Similarly, in Mark 8:32 the words “and he spake this word plainly 
unto them” could be read “and he spake lies unto them”, since these 
two expressions differ by the pitch of just one syllable. The sense of the 
passage might, then, be taken something as follows: Jesus had told his 
disciples about his coming rejection, death, and resurrection, but all 
that he said was, after all, merely a lengthy fabrication! Such an under- 
standing of the verse might fit in all too well with the cultural back- 
ground of the people for whom the Gospel is translated. The frightening 
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consideration in the situation was, that if such known ambiguities existed 
in the text of Mark when pitch was not written, what unknown 
ambiguities lurked there to confuse our prospective readers? 

It then seemed necessary to devise some sort of a tonal orthography. 
The orthography, we felt, must be sufficiently detailed to distinguish 
clearly most, if not all, of our lexical and grammatical items differing 
only by pitch. However, it seemed equally imperative to keep diacritical 
marks to a minimum and make the system as simple as possible. A system 
indicating with exactness all the pitch contrasts and differentiations of 
Trique would have had to be considerably more complex than anything 
yet devised in Mexico by any of our colleagues—and some of the latter 
were already encountering difficulty in teaching the Indians to read and 
write tone orthographies marking three and four level systems, It seemed 
that a multiplicity of diacritical marks discouraged the monolingual 
beginner and antagonized the bilingual with a partial acquaintance with 
written Spanish. Consequently we began to feel that some sort of rough 
notation limiting to a restricted range the possible pitch to be read on a 
syllable marked in a certain way, could be at once adequate enough to 
eliminate most of the potential ambiguities, and at the same time com- 
paratively simple. Such a partial marking of tone, along with the clues 
almost inevitably given by the context should be sufficient to enable 
a Trique Indian to read without too great difficulty the precise pitches 
of a word or expression. Naturally, the foreign student of Trique with 
an imperfect grasp of the language would have more trouble, but our 
first concern was for the Triques, whom we desired to learn to read the 
Scriptures in their own tongue. 

Notice that implicit in the above conclusion was a tacit rejection of 
one type of partial marking of pitch differences—that employing an 
arbitrary list of words (usually rather restricted in number) on which 
tone is obligatorily written to distinguish among sets of words 
minimally different in pitch. While we felt that there was a lot that 
could be said in favour of such a system, we did not want to adopt it for 
Trique. For one reason, the large numbers of items in Trique that differ 
only by pitch would have made such a list very large. Furthermore, we 
could not profess to have attained to a knowledge of the language 
sufficiently encyclopedic to assure ourselves that no crucial word or 
expression had been omitted from such a list. Possibly, we feared, we 
would find ourselves forever revising such a list—to the perennial con- 
fusion and discouragement of our new readers who would resent our 
sanguine habit of ever expanding the number of words on which we 
desired them to write tone marks. 

From the above considerations we arrived at the following set of 
criteria relative to our desired orthography: (1) a rough tone notation 
should be employed everywhere without resort to arbitrary: listings; 
(2) in this rough notation, one diacritical mark would be used to mark 
more than one sort of pitch; the function of the mark would be to limit 
within a restricted range the possible pitch to be read; (3) the possible 
pitches symbolized by the same tone mark would be so chosen that 
whenever possible semi-automatic alternations or pitch in the same word 
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(according to syntactic position in various sorts of contexts) would not 
be symbolized differently; but at the same time the various classes of 
words differing in tone from class to class would be distinguished; 
(4) in devising the system it would constantly be necessary to steer a 
middle course between the conflicting demands for economy of diacritical 
marks and for unambiguous transcription—neither demand could be met 
one hundred per cent; (5) a few spots of potential ambiguity would have 
to be left since in order to eliminate them entirely nothing would in the 
end be sufficient except a complete transcription of all the structurally 
significant levels and their combinations on the syllable—and this was 
adjudged to be too complex to be practical. 

Four diacritical marks are used in the system as now worked out: | 
the acute accent, the macron over the vowel, a line underlining the, 
vowel, and the grave accent. The range of pitches—levels and com- | 
binations of levels—indicated by each mark are described below. In’ 
referring to the five significant levels of Trique we will refer to the 
highest level as Tone | and to the lowest as Tone 5. A pitch glide 
analyzable as a sequence of two of the levels (as is true of all significant 
pitch glides in Trique) will be indicated as follows: 1-2, a glide beginning 
on Tone | and ending on Tone 2. The description of each diacritical | 
mark is accompanied by several illustrations from Trique, and a brief 
discussion as to the following points: (a) positions in which that par. 
ticular tone mark may be read unambiguously, (b) semi-automatic , 
alternations not symbolized by that mark, and (c) residual ambiguities. 
The Trique illustrations themselves are given in our present orthography 
with the addition of a numerical notation on the line immediately below 
each vowel. With the aid of this numerical notation the precise pitches ! 
may be compared with less precise marking of the practical orthography. | 


A. The acute accent is used to mark any vowel bearing Tone 1, Tone | 
2, 2-1, or 1-2. 
Before the letters h (glottal stop) and j (aspiration)—the symbols , 
h and j are used in Trique because of their related use in Spanish- 
in word-final syllables, or anywhere in non-word-final syllables, the } 
acute accent unambiguously indicates Tone 2: 
x6h we're eating; xaj I’m eating; rane avocado. 
2 2 23 } 
There is a semi-automatic alternation between 1-2 and 2-1 in a large 
class of words: 
ci bones; si-ci reh your bones. 
1-2 32-1 5 
There is an area of ambiguity between Tone 2 and 2-1 in word-final , 
syllables: 
duwé reh your straw mat; duwé reh your hair; dan reh your animal: } 
325 
dan reh your paper. 
2-1 5 
B. The absence of any diacritical mark indicates Tone 3. 
rune digging-stick; duwe her straw-mat; xaj she’s eating; nne plow. 
3 3 3 
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C. The macron over the vowel indicates Tone 4 or any combination 
of Tone 4 with Tone 3, i.e., 3-4, 4-3, 3-4-3. 

In non-word-final syllables the macron over the vowel unambiguously 
indicates Tone 4: 
gata sij he'll carry; xindnh fifteen. 
43 3 44 

There is a semi-automatic alternation between 4-3 and 3-4 in one 
class of words, a similar alternation between 3-4-3 and 3-4 in another 
class of words, and alternation between 4-3 and Tone 4 in still another 
class of words. In the latter word-class there is an additional alternation 
between Tone 3 and Tone 4 in the non-word-final syllable; this alter- 
nation is symbolized in our orthography while the other alternations in 
the word-final syllables are not indicated. Notice these various sorts of 
alternations in the following illustrations: 
runé beans; runé sij his beans; t6 grind-stone; si-td sij; naté bananas; 


3 4-3 3 3-4 3 3-4-3 33-4 3 343 
si-natd sij his bananas. 
3 44 3 


There is an area of potential ambiguity among Tone 4, 3-4, 4-3, and 
3-4-3 in word-final syllables—although we have not to the present time 
recorded any words differing minimally by these pitches. Moreover, 
words basically Tone 4 or 3-4-3 are rather rare. In the first four of the 
following illustrations notice that, while the pitch notation is ambiguous, 
each pair of words is distinguished by some other feature: 


cé twenty; ca ear of grain; = we'll shell (corn); gdj she'll shell (corn); 


4 3-4-3 4-3 
guirih si he found; guirih si he'll find; nné water. Notice that in the 
3 3-4 44 3-4-3 


ccceieee ‘he found’ and “he ll find’ the tone of the second syllable 
could be read as 3-4 or 4, but, since the tone of the first syllable is 
unambiguously marked as Tone 3 in one expression and as Tone 4 in 
the other expression, the two expressions are clearly distinguished from 
each other. 


D. A line underlining the vowel indicates Tone 5 or some combination 
of that tone with Tone 3 or Tone 4, i.e., 3-5, 4-5, 5-3, 5-4, and 3-5-4. 
In a non-word-final syllable the line under the vowel unambiguously 
indicates Tone 5: 
gutah sij he'll fight; xuwij twelve; ganhanj four. 
35 (3 35 5 3 
There are the following semi-automatic alternations subsumed under 
this diacritical mark: 5-3/5, 5-4/5 and 3-5-4/4-5. 
sa naca straight stuff; naguihyaj naca sij he straightened it; 


35 53 3 3 3 553 
gwi_ duhweje people who sell; duhwej sij he sells; 
35 2 54 3 


to milk; si-to sij his milk; nne meat; si-ne sij his meat. 
35-4 3 453 3-5-4 345 3 
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There is a rather large area of ambiguity between words bearing 
Tone 5 and words bearing one of the combinations described above. 
Again, however, the difficulty is not nearly as acute as would at first 
appear. To begin with, as illustrated above, the very fact that certain 
pitch combinations tend to occur chiefly in one sort of syntactic position 
while other combinations occur in another sort of syntactic position 
indicates a tendency towards complementary distribution which aids in 
identifying some of the pitch distinctions roughly indicated by our 
orthography. Then, some of the combinations, i.e. 4-5, 5-4, and 3-5-4, are 
relatively rare. Perhaps the only ambiguities which would be very 
troublesome are those involving Tone 5, 5-3, and 3-5: 

naguihyaj dsij J sweetened it; naguihyaj dsij she sweetened it; 


§ 5 5-3 
gutah sij he fought; gutah sij he'll fight. 
3 353 33 9 


Notice, however, that in the last two illustrations, although the tone of 
the second syllable could be read as either 3-5 or Tone 5, the un- 


ambiguous indication of Tone 3 versus Tone 5 on the first syllable eases | 


the situation considerably. 


E. The grave accent, alone among the diacritical marks here employed, 
indicates but one possible pitch—the 2-3 combination. Because of the 
lexical and grammatical importance of this particular pitch combination, 
it seemed best to symbolize it separately. An alternative solution would 
have been to symbolize Tone 1 and Tone 2 separately—in which case 
the diacritical mark symbolizing the latter could serve to mark the 2-3 
glide as well. However, while this alternative solution would eliminate 


the potential confusion between 2-1 or 1-2 and Tone 2 in our present | 


orthography, it would introduce an equally serious confusion between 
Tone 2 and 2-3. 

duwé my straw-mat; dan my paper; xa sij he's eating. 

3 2-3 2-3 2-3 3 


The tone orthography here proposed will have to be tested out over ; 


a period of time in literacy work among the Triques before its practicality 
can be ascertained. Meanwhile is seems to the writer that several 
tentative conclusions might be drawn regarding the writing of tone in 
general: (1) For a language in which pitch differences are structurally 
pertinent but in which few words differ minimally by tone and in which 
tone has little pertinence on the grammatical level, pitch differences 


would not have to be symbolized in the orthography at all. The context - 
should be a sufficient guide in such a situation to enable the reader to | 


read correctly the pitch distinctions. (2) For a language in which very 
few words differ lexically in pitch but in which several features of the 
grammar are indicated solely by tone, an orthography might conceivably 


be devised indicating solely these grammatical features and leaving the ' 


lexical items to be inferred from the context. (3) For a language in which 
many items differ lexically in pitch with or without a functioning of tone 
on the grammatical level, a more extensive tone orthography should be 
devised. (4) Nevertheless, even when the tone system is intricate and 
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the pitch contrasts are of considerable lexical and grammatical im- 
portance, all the pitch distinctions need not be symbolized. Perhaps it 
may not be desirable to do so even when the required notation would 
not be unnecessarily involved. In reading we respond to a word or a 
phrase as a graphemic entity—and the pitch need not be marked if the 
entity may be identified without it. Diacritical marks not strictly 
necessary for recognition of a word or phrase may perhaps hinder rather 
than aid the person learning to read. (5) A system marking tone on only 
an arbitrary list of words—presumably sufficient to separate items 
differing lexically by pitch—may be adequate in some situations. Perhaps 
such lists might better be composed by trained indigenous speakers of 
the language in question. (6) The method suggested here—that of using 
tone marks to limit ranges of possibility in reading tone rather than as 
precise indications of the pitches to be read—might serve best in other 
situations. 


A word of caution might well close this paper. Once that pitch distinctions 
have been proven significant in a given language, decisions as to 
whether or not tone should be indicated in the orthography and as to 
what sort of marking should be used if it is indicated, must be based on 
a thorough analysis of the tone system of that language. If the translator 
and the people for whom he is translating are not themselves to be at the 
mercy of the orthography the former has created, the translator must 
know precisely what pitch distinctions he is symbolizing and what 
distinctions he is intentionally leaving ambiguous. The latter can then 
be carefully watched as the orthography is tested out. A revision of the 
tone notation can then be made if it is found necessary to eliminate 
further ambiguities. 


Textual Emendation in the Old Testament 
W. R. Hutton 


(This article is taken by permission from ‘The Expository Times’, of 
December, 1951). 


Textual emendation of the Old Testament often seems necessary 
and the commentators seem unanimous in regard to Proverbs 25:19 
and yet I wonder if they are not mistaken. Verse 19b in the Revised 
Version reads: “Is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint”. The 
American Jewish Translation also has “broken tooth” and Basic English 
also. Moffatt renders “loose” and the American Translation “crumbling”. 

Dr A. Cohen in The Soncino Commentary, which has been of 
immense help to me in translating Proverbs into Mikir, does not mention 
the textual change. This change is approved by Toy in The International 
Critical Commentary, and Oesterley, in The Westminster Commentary, 
says the Hebrew “‘is obviously wrong” as the Hebrew means “a grazing” 
or “feeding”. A feeding tooth may seem a strange expression but the 
Mikir people say that worms are eating their teeth, which turned into 
English simply means that one’s tooth is decaying. This agrees with 
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Knox's translation of the Vulgate and with Luther's translation. A 
feeding or grazing tooth may be as easy to understand as a gnawing 
in the stomach. To bite on a decayed tooth or to step on a dislocated 
ankle joint are surely two very forceful expressions of pain and the 
Mikir idiom helps me to feel that emendation is not necessary here, 


Information-Correspondence and the 


Translation of Ephesians into Zoque 
William L. Wonderly 


Part 2 


(Part 1 is to be found in Vol. 3, no. 3, p. 138. Zoque is the language of 
a tribe of Southern-Mexico). 


Ephesians, with its many involved constructions characteristic of 


the Apostle Paul's style, not only presents the type of problems of 
information-correspondence already mentioned, but requires a greater or 


lesser degree of grammatical rearrangement of many of its passages in | 


order to fit them into the comparatively simple syntactic style of Zoque. 
Several types of such rearrangement are now shown. 


Nouns Translated as Verbs 


Zoque has several suffixes that nominalize verbs, and morphologically 
the abstract nouns formed in this way may appear in most of the 
inflectional combinations of nouns in general. However, many of the 
combinations, though possible, are rare; and except in certain con- 
structions the verb forms are generally preferred to the nominalized forms. 
We have therefore translated many of the noun expressions of Ephesians 
by verb expressions. Prepositional phrases based on abstract nouns 


~ 


frequently appear in Zoque as dependent clauses based on the corres- | 


ponding verbs. Examples of nouns translated as verbs in Ephesians: 


“In whom we have our redemption” 4 (1:7): “he redeemed us (bought — 


us out)”. 
““We have boldness and access” (3:12): “we do not fear to enter”. 
“Keep the unity of the Spirit” (4:3): “be one in the Spirit”. 
“Attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God” (4:13): “become all one as we believe and as we know 
God's Son”. 


“After the counsel of his will” (1:11): “as he thought and as he ; 


wanted”. 

“Through faith” (3:17): “as you believe” (but in 2:8 and elsewhere 
we used the nominalised form ‘act of believing” plus a suffix 
“by means of"). 

“According to the good pleasure of his will’ (1:5): “as he wanted in 
his heart”. 

“In my prayers” (1:16): “when I speak to God”. 


* Unless otherwise stated, quotations from here on are from the ASV. 
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“Unto adoption as sons” (1:5): “that we might enter as his children”. 

“Unto the work of ministering” (4 : 12): “that they might work for God”. 

“Unto the building up of the body of Christ” (4:12): “that they might 
let Christ's body become finished (completed )”’. 

“In the vanity of their mind" (4:17): “because they futilely walk in 
their own thinking”. 


Passive Translated as Active 


Zoque has no regular equivalent of the passive voice. Certain active 
intransitive verbs are roughly equivalent to English passive verbs whose 
agent is unmarked (e.g. tujk- “to become finished”, kowaj- “to become 
cleaned”, kotzojk- “to become saved’’). Thus in certain passages passive 
verbs can be translated without making the agent the subject of the verb: 
Eph. 2 : 8 reads actively (intransitively), “For by God's favor you became 
saved...... ". But in most cases a transitive verb must be used, and a 
subject introduced even if no agent is present in the text. If the context 
shows no information as to the identity of the agent, a third person plural 
subject in the Zoque verb may be used to show an unidentified agent; 
or a first person plural may show a generalized subject, as in Gal. 6:7 
which reads “...... we cannot laugh at God...... " If the context identifies 
the agent, however, then this agent must be made the subject of the 
verb in the translation. Examples from Ephesians: 


“Ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit’’ (1:13): “God sealed (branded) 
you by the Holy Spirit”. 

See are called Uncircumcision by that which is called Circumcision” 
(2:11): “the circumcised ones say to you: You were not circum- 


a house”. 
“It hath now been revealed" (3:5): “now God has made this kind of 
thing known”. 
ee might be made known through the church” (3:10): “that 
the congregated ones might make known”. 
"eiieaas were taught in him, even as truth is in Jesus” (4:21): “Jesus 
taught you the true thing as it is in him”. 
Note also the following examples from other New Testament passages: 
“Your sins are forgiven you for his name's sake” (1 Jn. 2:12): “Jesus 
Christ has forgiven your sins in his own name”. 
“He stood condemned” (Gal. 2:11): “his own deeds condemned him”. 
“Jesus Christ was openly set forth crucified” (Gal. 3:1): “I explained 
(spoke-opened) to you how they nailed Jesus Christ on the cross”. 
“If a man be overtaken” (Gal. 6:1): “if you find anyone”. 


Translation of Genitives 


English has no uniform way of translating the category of meaning 
marked by the Greek genitive case, although the preposition “of” (as 
also the preposition de in Spanish) is satisfactory in a large number of 
instances. Zoque, as a non-European language, is still further from having 
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a uniform equivalent for the genitive. It has a relative case (suffix -‘is|-’s 
with nouns) that corresponds in part to the Greek genitive (it marks 
possession and, in certain contexts, a looser relationship) but in part to 
the nominative (it marks subject, but this only when the verb is transitive), 
When the Greek genitive has its possessive meaning it is usually trans. 
lated by the Zoque relative case; when it has a non-possessive meaning 
it is translated by some other type of construction. In the latter event, 
especially where abstract nouns are involved in the original, the translation 
frequently shows some type of verb expression. 

Much has been written about the different “uses” of the Greek 
genitive, and authors have sought in different ways to classify or 
categorize its meanings. 5 These treatments bring out distinctions that 
are especially important when they correspond to contrasts which are 
obligatory in another language and which the translator is therefore 
forced to introduce. At the same time it should be remembered that the 
different “uses” of the Greek genitive do not represent differences in 
Greek structure but correspond rather to differences of meaning that 
are identifiable by the context and that may (optionally or obligatorily) 
be marked in languages other than Greek. In fact, a given genitive form 
may be classified in two or more quite different ways depending on 
the language in whose terms its “uses” are categorized. For example, 
in Eph. 1:13, “the gospel of your salvation” is translated in Zoque as 
“the gospel by which you become saved”. Two genitives are involved; 
the first, “‘of...... salvation”, is translated by a phrase that shows a 
descriptive or identifying relationship; the second, “your”, may be 
variously classified. In terms of English, since “salvation” is a noun that 
can be considered possessed, it may be classified as a “possessive ' 
genitive”; or perhaps also as an “objective genitive’ because it marks 
the “logical object” of “salvation” (the latter cannot, however, take an 
object in the grammatical sense in English). But the Zoque translation ' 
uses an intransitive verb kotzojk- “to become saved”, with “you” as 
subject; hence in terms of Zoque, “your” represents a “subjective 
genitive” in the Greek. However, had we translated the phrase as “the . 
gospel by which God causes you to become saved”, making “you” the 
object of the transitive verb yajkotzojk- ‘to cause to become saved”, we | 
could have described it as an “objective genitive”. The similar expression 
“your redemption” in Lk. 21:28 would require for its translation in © 
Zoque a construction in which “you” is the object of “to redeem”, and 
thus would be described as “objective”. 

The examples of translated genitives now given from Zoque , 
Ephesians are grouped roughly along traditional lines of classification, 


as modified by their actual interpretation in terms of Zoque structure. ' 


5 Compare J. Harold Greenlee, “The Genitive Case in the New Testament”, in The 
Bible Translator, Vol. 1, pp. 68-70 (1950), and A. Marshall, “The Genitive of Quality 


in the New Testament”, in The Bible Translator, Vol. 3, pp. 14-16 (1952); also the | 


discussions in the standard grammars, esp. A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, pp. 491-520 (New York, 1923). 
For Ephesians, many of the Greek genitives are discussed by Dr. S. D. F. Salmond 
in his commentary on this Epistle (The Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. 3, pp. 
201-395) in a way that is most helpful and suggestive for the translator. 
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Those of the first group show some type of subjective relationship, and 
generally are translated by a noun that is subject of a verb; the verb 
corresponds to the Greek noun that was modified by the noun in the 
genitive: 

‘Through the will of God” (1:1): “as God wants it”. 

“Hope of his calling” (1:18): “what we wait for as God called us”. 
Two genitives are involved: “his” is translated as subjective, and 
“of [the] calling” is translated by a verb expression that is in a 
descriptive relationship to the verb “wait for’’. 6 

“In the lusts of our flesh” (2:3): “as our body wants” (‘‘our’ is of 
course possessive). 

“My tribulations” (3:13): “I see suffering”. 

“The love of Christ” (3:19): “how Christ loved us”. 

“The fulness of God" (3:19): “to be filled by (with) God". We have 
interpreted the genitive as subjective (or agentive, in terms of 
Zoque); an interpretation as possessive would depend on a different 
meaning for “fulness”, and one whose equivalent is difficult to 
translate in Zoque. 

“Understand what the will of the Lord is” (5:17): “understand how 
our Lord Jesus Christ wants it’. (“Jesus Christ” is introduced from 
the context to make “Lord” refer to Him instead of to images, for 
which the same Zoque word is used.) 

The following examples are interpreted as showing an objective 
relationship, and generally translate the Greek genitive by a Zoque noun 
that is object of a verb; the verb corresponds to the Greek noun that was 
modified by the noun in the genitive: 


“In the knowledge of him” (1:17): “that you may know him”. 

“Through the faith of Him” (3:12, ASV marg.): “because we believe 
him”. 

“Which are your glory” (3:13): “this kind of thing praises you”. 

“The knowledge of the Son of God" (4: 13): “as we know God's Son”, 
(“of God” is of course interpreted as possessive). 

In the following examples the genitives are interpreted as showing 
descriptive or qualifying relationships. Some of these might equally be 
classified as showing appositional or identifying relationships; they are 
grouped together because there is no sharp division between the meanings, 
and especially because they are alike from the viewpoint of Zoque 
structure; i.e. they are translated either by a noun or attributive in direct 
modifying relationship to a noun, or by a participle based on a noun, 
attributive, or verb and in modifying relationship to the noun: 

“The word of the truth” (1:13): “the true word”. 

“The Holy Spirit of promise” (1:13): “the Holy Spirit, the one God 
promised”. 

“The Father of glory” (1:17): “the shining our Father”. 

“Sons of disobedience” (2:2): “not-obeying children”. 

“Commonwealth of Israel’’ (2 : 12): “Israel-people”. 


6 Salmond (op. cit.) prefers to treat this as a “genitive of efficient cause”. 
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“The covenants of the promise’ (2 : 12): “the God-promised agreement”, 
“The middle wall of partition” (2:14): “the wall that separates us”.' 
In the following examples the genitives are interpreted more 
specifically as showing an appositional relationship: they are translated 
differently from those in the preceding group: 
“Put on the breastplate of righteousness” (6:14): ‘with righteousness 
clothe yourselves as with metal over your chest”. 
“Taking up the shield of faith” (6:16): “shield yourself with faith”. 
“Take the helmet of salvation” (6:17): “take salvation as a metal cap”. 
The genitives in the following examples show a relationship of 
separation: 
“Separate from Christ’ (2:12): “Christ was not with you”. 
“Alienated from the commonwealth of Israel” (2:12): “far off you 
were seeing the Israel-people”’. 
“Strangers from the covenants” (2:12): ‘you were foreigners (from) 
agreement”. 
In the following two examples, the genitives show a relationship of 
source: 


“The whole armor of God" (6:13): “all the metal suit that God gives 
you”. 
“The sword of the Spirit’ (6 : 17): “the machete that the Spirit gives you”. 


This interpretation is in line with the generally accepted meaning of ' 


the passage, in which the genitive is one of source or a “genitive of 
origin’. 8 (Other forms in 6:14—17 are treated as appositional 
(see above); of our English translations, those of Goodspeed and 
Moffatt interpret this one also as appositional.) 


Relative Pronouns Translated as Nouns or Independent Pronouns 


Relative pronouns may be translated in Zoque as subjects or objects 
of participle constructions (e.g. 1 Jn. 1:1: “...... the existing-one since 
the beginning, the we-heard-one...... ") or by the pronouns “who” and 
“what”, which are also interrogative (e.g. 1 Jn. 2:9: “who says that 
he is in light’; Mk. 6 : 23: “*...... just what you ask me”). However, neither 


of these constructions characteristically introduces the type of lengthy | 


dependent clauses (often dependent in turn on other clauses) found 
in the Apostle Paul's writings; such clauses are not characteristic of 
Zoque. We have therefore broken up many of the longer sentences, 
and in a number of cases have done so by introducing a noun or an 
independent pronoun from the neighboring context in place of the relative 
pronoun. Examples from Ephesians: 


“Which he made to abound” (1 : 8): “and he greatly increased his favor”. 


“In whom” (1:11): “and with Christ”. 

“Which is an earnest” (1:14): “and God gave us the Holy Spirit as 
a down payment”. 

“Which he wrought in Christ” (1:20): “this kind of power worked in 
Christ”. 

“Which is his body” (1 : 23): ‘and the congregation is Christ’s body”. 


7 Robertson (op. cit., p. 498) calls this a genitive of apposition or definition. 
8 Salmond, op. cit. 
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“Wherein ye once walked” (2:2): “formerly you walked in your sins”. 

“Among whom” (2:3): “in (among) these”. 

“Who made both one” (2:14): “because he has made one the two 
peoples” (here the resulting clause is still dependent, but in a 
different way). 

“Which in other generations” (3:5): “in other times this hidden thing”. 

“Whereof I was made a minister” (3:7): “I became a servant in the 


“From whom...... is named” (3:15): “he gave them their name”. 
“Who being past feeling” (4:19): “these became lost (went bad) and 
no longer feel anything in their hearts”. 


Other Dependent Clauses Translated as Independent 


Frequently a long sentence is broken up by making some other 
type of dependent clause independent. This is often accomplished by 
introducing a verb from the neighbouring context or one that is in keeping 
with it, or by changing the connective. Sometimes no connective is used. 
Examples from Ephesians: 

“Even as he chose us” (1 : 4): “thus God selected us”. 

“Making known unto us” (1:9): “and he caused us to know”. 

“To the end that” (1:12): “and this happened in order that”. 

“Into him, who is the head, even Christ” (4:15): “with Christ, because 
he is our head”. 

“Being darkened in their understanding” (4:18): “their thinking is in 


darkness”. 
“That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ...... may give you” (1:17): 
“I ask our Lord Jesus Christ’s God...... that he give you”. 


Further Syntactic Rearrangements 


A few examples are now given from Ephesians showing other types 
of syntactic rearrangement that have been made: 
“The exceeding greatness of his power” (1 : 19): “his very great power”. 
“That he might create in himself of the two one new man” (2:15): 
“that Christ might make one new man where there were previously 
two, when they become one with him”. 

“By revelation was made known unto me the mystery” (3:3): “God 
showed me the formerly hidden thing that I might know it”. 
“According to the gift of that grace of God which was given me” (3: 7): 

“because God showed favor to me and gave me the gift”. 


Free Translation of Selected Passages from Zoque Ephesians 


The passages from Ephesians which follow are selected to further 
illustrate the breaking up of long sentences and the syntactic rearrange- 
ments that have been made in the Zoque translation. The passages are 
1:1—14 and several isolated verses. 

1:1 I (am) Paul, Jesus Christ’s sent one, as God wants it. I am 
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writing to the saints ® and the believing ones in Ephesus-town, the ones y 
with Jesus Christ. cros 
2 I want that our Father God and our Lord Jesus Christ favor you - 
and give you quietness. love 
3 I praise (speak well of ) God our Lord Jesus Christ's Father, because _ becc 
he blessed us with Christ, he gave us all blessings for our spirit in the : 
heavenly dwelling. God 
4 Thus God selected us with Christ, when the world still was going ‘ 
to come into being. He selected us that we might become saints and _ it tc 
that we might become clean before him. ‘ 
“5 He loved us and formerly selected 1° us that we might enter as_ and 
his children by Jesus Christ, as he wanted in his heart, may 


6 that we might praise his beautiful favor, because by favor God _ thot 
receives us with his Son whom he loves. = 
7 He redeemed us (bought us out) by his own blood, and he forgives 

us our sin, because very much (is) his favor. 

8 And he greatly increased his favor for us, in all wisdom and under- 
standing. 

9 And he caused us to know the thing he wants, the previously hidden 
thing. This he caused us to know as he wanted and as he thought in 

- his own heart, 

10 that everything might become one with Christ, so those in heaven’ (T/ 
as also those on the earth. Because thus God orders (will order) when rep 
the season arrives. will 

11 And with Christ we found our share, because God selected 1 
us beforehand, as he wanted it. And he does all things as he thought hen 
and as he wanted. | Bu 

12 And this happened in order that we might praise God's glory | 


(beauty, grace). We first waited for Christ. mw 
13 You also waited for Christ, having heard the true word, te in 
gospel by which you become saved. And you having already believed ,, 


Christ, God sealed (branded) you with him by the Holy Spirit, the one | Bay 
God promised us. 
14 And God gave us the Holy Spirit as a down payment, that we | 


might see that we are going to receive our share, that we might make , the 
our own that which we have, that we might praise God's glory. tio: 
2:7 Thus God did us good with Jesus Christ, in order to cause his - 
abundant favor to appear in the coming time. Mi 
2:10 Because we are God's thing that he made. He made us with 4, 
Jesus Christ for good doings. And “God prepared the doings, that we on 
might walk in such things. | Mi 
2:13 Afar you were formerly, but now with Christ Jesus you have fy 
approached by means of Christ's blood. ad 


® “Saints” has been translated tentatively as “men” modified by masan, a morpheme fiv 
appearing in Zoque words for “temple”, “godfather”, “holy water’, etc.; it appears to Bil 
mean ‘sacred’ or ‘marked for religious use”. Alternatives to this rendering in Zoque lar 
are “good men” (with a very general meaning) and possibly “chosen men”. 

10 The writer feels that the Zoque word for “prepared”, used in earlier drafts of this k 
passage, more accurately renders the meaning of “foreordained”’. n 
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2:16 And on the cross he ended the hatred, and by means of the 
cross he made one with God the two peoples, in one body. 

3:19 And that you may know how Christ loved us, although his 
love is very much and we cannot know it completely. And thus that you 
become filled and that you become filled 11 by (with) God. 

4:4 Just one the body and just one the Spirit, and just thus when 
God called you by this act of calling you wait for one thing. 

4:7 But we each one received the favor, as Christ measure-gave 
it to us. 

4:14 Thus that we not be like children, and that we not totter back 
and forth, and that whatever teaching that blows (lit. runs) like wind 
may not blow (run) us along here and there, because thus men take 
thought how they may deceive us and (how) we may lose our way. 


11 The two verbs translated “become filled’ are different in Zoque. 


Translators’ Conference in Burma 
H. C. Willans 


(This Conference was the first to be held after the Djakarta Conference 
reported in the last issue of ‘The Bible Translator”. The following report 
will be of value to others who may consider planning regional conferences.) 


Scripture translation in Burma in the 19th century was all done by 
American Baptist Missionaries. Dr. Judson translated the Bible into 
Burmese and his version is still the most popular. Other American Baptist 
missionaries produced versions of the whole Bible in five other major 
languages of Burma, and versions of the New Testament or parts of it 
in still more languages. All these American Baptist Mission versions 
were, until the Japanese invasion in 1942, published by the American 
Baptist Mission at its own Press. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society began work in Burma in 1895, 
operating at first mainly through the non-Baptist Churches. By 1942 
the British and Foreign Bible Society had published Scripture transla- 
tions in fifteen Burma languages, including a new version of the whole 
Bible in Burmese and one or more gospels in eight new languages. 

With the coming of war to Burma in 1942 the American Baptist 
Mission Press came to an end and the American Baptist Mission agreed 
to hand over all its versions and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
undertook to reprint them. The reprinting of the American Baptist 
Mission versions has now been completed, and most of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society pre-war versions have also been reprinted. In 
addition a number of new translations have been published since the war, 
five of them in entirely new languages, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society now has stocks of Scriptures in twenty-three of the 
languages of Burma. 

Since there has been no full linguistic survey in Burma, it is not 
known exactly how many languages are spoken. Over one hundred have 
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been listed, and the total may well be much more. The task of Bibk 
translating in Burma is far from finished, and it is gratifying to be able 
to report that there is more translating being done at present than ever 
before. American Baptist missionaries are still leading, but missionaries 
of other Societies are also doing Scripture translation, and a growing 
number of indigenous workers are becoming qualified to share in the 
work. Few of them have had any specific training in linguistics, and for 
all of them Bible translating is but one of their many responsibilities. 

It was therefore with much interest that we heard of the plans fora 
United Bible Societies Conference of Bible translators in Indonesia, and 
the possibility of a Conference in Burma afterwards. All of us were 
conscious of our inadequacy for the work, and felt that a visit from 
Rev. W. J. Bradnock and Dr. E. A. Nida would bring us advice and 
guidance of which we felt greatly in need. 

As plans for a Burma Conference developed, interest in it grew, but 
there were disappointments when the date had to be changed. When 
at last it was fixed for early June 1952, we found that four of our 
missionary translators would be away on furlough, and in the event yet 
a fifth was absent owing to an air accident. But the Conference was 
held, and all who attended were convinced of its value. 

The members of the Conference were for the most part translators 
who are actually engaged at the present time in translating into Burma 
languages. As the six major languages already have the whole Bible, 
and no revision is at present contemplated, they were for the most part 
unrepresented. The list of them is given below, with dates of first 
publication of the New Testament and the Bible. 


Burmese (Judson Version) 1826 1835 
Burmese (B.F.B.S. Version) 1909 1926 
Sgaw Karen 1843 1853 
Pwo Karen 1852 1883 
Shan 1882 1892 
Kachin 1912 1927 
Mon 1847 1927 


Translators present were: 


Dr E. C. Condict, American Baptist Mission missionary, Asho Chin 
language. 


Rev. M. V. Young, American Baptist Mission missionary, Lahu — 


and Wa languages. 
Mr R. Morse, American missionary, Nung: Rawang language. 
Rev. S. T. Hau Go, Chin pastor, Kamhau Chin language. 


Mr D. Van Bik, Chin Divinity student, Lai (Haka) Chin language. » 


The Conference was presided over by U Ba Hlaing, a prominent 
Burmese layman, and other Burmese leaders attended some of the 
sessions. Five missionary translators and four indigenous translators 
were absent, leaving six other languages unrepresented, though several 
of the translators had sent questions for discussion. 
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In the introductory session Rev. W. J. Bradnock told us how the 
Conference had arisen, referring to the United Bible Societies Conference 
at Woudschoten in 1947 and the Conference at Djakarta from which 
he had just come. Our Burma Conference was of a different nature and 
would be largely informal. It was not a Conference of linguistic experts, 
but of working translators meeting together to discuss their common 
problems. The discussions would show us how much we had in common, 
and how to tackle some of our problems. 

We then reviewed the list of Burma languages, noting those in which 
Bible translating has been done and the many languages in which 
nothing has as yet been done. We heard, for instance, of the Sentang 
language in the Chin group which was said to be “impossible to write”, 
a challenge which our learned editors would doubtless like to have 
accepted forthwith! 

We spent a session discussing translation policy for the Chin Hills 
and the Kachin State. In the Chin Hills forty-five languages are listed, 
but each district has a main language approved by the Government as 
the official language. In the Kachin State also there is one official 
language, but several others are widely spoken. Our problem is how to 
bring the Gospel to all without needless multiplying of versions. At the 
conclusion of an interesting discussion the following resolutions were 
passed:- 


1. That Mr Robert Morse be encouraged to translate the gospel of 
St. Luke, the Acts and one or two Epistles in Nung: Rawang. 


2. That the Burma Christian Council be asked to urge the Govern- 
ment of Burma to undertake a complete linguistic survey in connection 
with the forthcoming census, with a view to furthering unity among the 
peoples of Burma. 


3. To consider the advantage of using diglotts. 


4. To ask the Chin Hills missionaries to consult together regarding 
Scripture translation policy in the Chin languages, to help the Bible 
Society to decide in which main languages the whole Bible may be 
necessary, and in which other languages Gospel portions may be 
necessary. 

5. That comparative vocabularies of the various Chin languages be 
prepared. 

A session was given to consideration of the Texts which trans- 
lators should use, the various Hebrew and Greek Texts, and the 
English versions published in Britain and America. We also considered 
Translational “Helps” such as marginal notes intended to provide “an 
intelligible translation of the words and idioms of the original text”. 
These fell into two categories: those which explain unfamiliar customs or 
words in the original and those made necessary by the difficulties of the 
language into which translation is made. 

Of the first kind, Biblical references to the time of day were instanced, 
also coinage, weights and measures, the word “centurion”, and Simon 


the “Zealot” in Mark 3:18. We found that the Burma versions had 
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not always been consistent in their rendering of such terms. And one 
version which had rendered “Zealot” accurately, had used the current 
word for a political party of zealots in Burma, but the word had “dated” 
and is now something of an archaism. 

Of the second kind of difficulty, arising from the nature of the 
language into which translation is being made, several instances were 
given. In the Lahu country wolves are known only in the north. The 
northern word has been used in the Lahu New Testament, but with a 


wild dog which they know, but is gray in colour. 

Mr Bradnock warned us of the dangers in substituting the names of 
animals. We were told of one Burma version which substituted 
“elephant” for ‘camel’ in the passage about passing through the eye 


increase of education and the improvement of communications people 
will become familiar with Scripture versions in other languages, and 
discrepancies between them may do harm. He suggested that rather than 
substituting the name of another animal, it would be better to say “a 
large animal called camel”. 


agreed to collect all Translational Helps which have been used and 
approved, and to make the list available through the United Bible 
Societies. 

The Conference devoted a session to considering the versions of the 
Burmese Bible, and representative Christian leaders were invited to come 
and give their views. Two versions are in use and both have their 
champions. The Baptist Church, numerically the largest, reveres the 
Judson version, and it became clear as we listened to the speakers that 
they wished to keep it unchanged. 

Summing up, Mr Bradnock said that it seemed clear that the time for 
revision of the Burmese Bible had not yet come. 

Translators were interested to hear of the work that is being done 
to prepare a Subject Index of the Burmese Bible. Permission to publish 
subject indexes has only recently been given by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and Mr Bradnock pointed out some of the difficulties 
involved, such as the need of avoiding anything in the nature of “note 
and comment”. 

Mr Bradnock and Dr Nida gave us a helpful survey of books avail- 
able for the guidance of translators, beginning with “The Bible Trans- 
lator”, and Dr Nida’s book “Bible Translating’. Mr Bradnock spoke 
on the use of commentaries and gave us guidance about choosing the 
most useful from the many available. But even the best commentaries do 
not deal with many problems which translators meet, especially those 
peculiar to their own languages. 

In Lahu, for instance, it is necessary to indicate whether a woman 
is married or unmarried, and in several Burma languages we must 
indicate whether a brother is older or younger. In Nung, the translator 
must show whether persons referred to are living or dead. In the case 
of the dead, a special affix is added. In writing of Jesus Christ this affix 
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would only be used with reference to the period between his death and 
resurrection. 

We heard with much interest that the United Bible Societies hope to 
prepare a book dealing with translators’ problems in the Synoptic 
Gospels. And we eagerly welcomed the suggestion that the Rangoon 
Bible House should have a library of commentaries and other suitable 
books which translators could borrow. 

We spent some time discussing the spelling of Proper Names. There 
is much diversity in the rendering of names in the various Burma 
languages, caused in part by the fact that Burmese sounds few final 
consonants. Some of the hill languages can approximate more closely 
to the original than the Burmese is able to do. In discussion it became 
clear that no uniformity is possible, and that translators must decide 
whether to follow the Greek or the English spellings or to try to keep 
close to the Burmese. 

We discussed at some length the training of translators and of their 
helpers. There are valuable sections on this in Dr Nida’s book, and 
Mr Bradnock gave us further good counsel. A problem which caused us 
some concern was that of overcoming the diffidence of helpers who 
know their language well but are without linguistic training and cannot 
put their criticisms into words. 

The Chairman spoke of the need for training indigenous translators. 
He said that it is ingrained in the Burmese people to respect their elders 
and teachers. A Burmese helper might correct his missionary fellow- 
worker once, or even twice, but he would feel it disrespectful to correct 
him a third time. There is urgent need to train indigenous translators, 
for their own people would feel more free to offer criticisms and 
suggestions. 

Several sessions were devoted to a study of St. Mark’s Gospel and 
the problems which it presents to the translator. As we compared the 
various versions in Burma languages we saw how varied were the ways 
in which problems had been solved. 

The word “remission” gave us the greatest variety of shades of 
meaning. Three languages translate it as “release from”. The Burmese 
Judson version has “forgiveness”. The Kamhau Chin translation means 
“to smooth away, or treat as non-existent from then on”, This is used 
by the people when forgiving one another. The Nung version translates 
remission by an idiom which means “not to hold in the mind”, or a 
word meaning “to throw away”. The Kachin word means “to shed”, 
as clothing. 

The Conference brought to us all a new understanding of the trans- 
lator's task, and with it a sense of belonging to a world-wide fellowship 
of Bible translators. We are more grateful than we can say for the 
guidance and inspiration which Mr Bradnock and Dr Nida brought to 
us, and for the fellowship we enjoyed during our Conference. We hope 
that we may have another Conference of this kind in the not-too-distant 
future, and in the meantime we look forward to receiving the various 
aids to translating which the United Bible Societies are planning and 


preparing. 
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Should we use the Terms ‘Isa’ and ‘Beta’? 
D. A. Chowdhury 
(A question for translators in Muslim areas.) 


The problem of approximation between Christian and Islamic religious 
and theological terminology is a perennial one. This is the first of three 
articles dealing with the words “Jesus” (‘Isa) and “Son” (Beta). It is 
reprinted here from “News and Notes”. Rev. L. Bevan Jones will 
comment on this article in the next number. 


One of the signs of life is growth. Every living thing must adapt 
itself to its environment in order that it may live. A language also 
grows and in the course of its growth it often modifies itself to meet 
the requirements of a particular time and place. Every individual 


movement has its own characteristic words and phrases. Again, the | 


same words change their meanings. Sometimes they are degraded; some- 
times, elevated. This clearly shows that words by themselves have no 
intrinsic value; they are useful only in so far as they express one’s ideas 
and thoughts truly and correctly. 

If words and phrases are not permanently fixed in their connotation, 
the time has come, I think, that we should no longer use the terms 
“Khodar Beta” (God's Son) and “Hazrat Isa” (Lord Jesus) in the 
literature meant for Bengal Moslems; because the two terms, I venture 
to think, do not represent the truth. “Khodar Beta” and ‘Hazrat ‘Isa” 
have entirely different meanings when used by a Moslem. His knowledge 
of these terms is primarily derived from the Quran and it is a fact that 
almost every fact of Christianity has been perverted by Islam. Therefore, 
the knowledge derived from the Quran can never be true from the 
Christian point of view. Take the case of ‘““Khodar Beta’. As soon as it 
is said that Jesus is the Son of God, it raises in the Moslem mind the 


~ 


picture of God as husband and Mary as wife. The title thus, a Moslem | 


thinks, at once destroys the unity of the Godhead. It never raises in 
his mind a noble and sublime thought but it has unpleasant associations 
which are quite repugnant to him. But no Christian can ever conceive of 
a physical relationship subsisting between God and Jesus. Then what is 
the use of using a term which creates so much unnecessary confusion 
and misunderstanding? 

Similarly about the term “Hazrat ‘Jsa”. I can do no better than quote 
the following lines from the “Moslem World”. “We must never forget 
that between Jesus of Nazareth and the ‘Isa whom the Moslem reveres 
there is a vast difference. The Moslem ‘Isa was one of the prophets and 
no more, except that he was distinguished by remarkable miracles at 
his birth and throughout his life, an ascetic who shunned human society 
and spent his days and nights in the mountains in fasting and prayer. 
And among some there is a tendency to make Him little more than a 
phantom figure. A Sufi Sheikh in Sabzever used to say, “Jesus was pure 
spirit”, by which he meant that He was free from all the weaknesses 
and limitations of the flesh, and that He was not tempted in all points 
like as we are. Therefore, before we can press the claims of our Lord 
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upon Moslems we must acquaint them with Him; we must take away 
from them the caricature which they have accepted as a true likeness 
and set before them the picture of Him which we have in the Gospels”. 
Moslems regard Jesus as a prophet but the meaning in which they take 
Him is that He is as equal to any one of the 124,000 prophets in whom 
they believe. 

“Almost every Christian doctrine and most of the facts of Christian 
history have been perverted by Islam, and until the Moslem knows 
something of what Christianity teaches, it is unprofitable for the 
Christian to discuss with him the claims of his religion”. 


Luther and his Methods of Translating 


Abdel Ross Wentz 


(This article is taken from ‘Across the Barriers of Language” in The 
Bible in Our Day published by Oxford University Press, 1935, and is 
used by their permission). 

When Luther made his final defense before the Emperor and that 
magnificent tribunal of Caesar, he closed with the words: “I am bound 
by the Holy Scriptures. My conscience is captive to the Word of God. 
Unless I am convinced by Scripture or by clear argument, I cannot 
and will not recant!”’ 

This was no mere rhetoric with Luther. It was a profound conviction. 
And it led him to very practical measures. For, within a few months 
of his trial and condemnation at Worms, Luther, in his place of hiding 
in the Wartburg castle, was busy translating the New Testament into 
the language of the people. It was the logical next step. It engaged 
him in one way or another for the rest of his days. 

Earlier translations were very faulty and inaccurate. None of them 
was based on the original languages of the Bible. All of them were 
translations of the Vulgate with its corrupted text. The translators 
were usually more zealous than knowing. They did not know Latin 
well. Their own languages were in a state of transition and flux, and 
it required genuine linguistic genius to master any of them. Out of 
veneration for the ancient official text, they generally translated word for 
word. The result was never satisfactory, often unintelligible in this 
“Latinized” idiom, and sometimes even grotesque. 

Rarely has anyone been more thoroughly qualified for this kind of 
work than was Martin Luther. For one thing, he knew the original 
languages of the Bible, and he knew them well. He was not dependent 
on the Latin translation. He went directly to the Greek of the New 
Testament and the Hebrew of the Old Testament. Of course, he had 
the Vulgate before him, and perhaps some of the older efforts at 
German translation. He may even have made some use of them, if only 
to see how not to do it. But he based his work chiefly on the latest 
critical edition of the Greek Testament, that of Erasmus in 1519, and 
the latest edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, that of Gerson Ben 
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Mosheh of 1494. He was equipped to make his translation thoroughly 
critical and thoroughly modern. 

Then, too, he knew the contents of the Bible. He knew them 
intimately. Ever since his university student days he had been a diligent 
reader of it. As a teacher in the university of Wittenberg, he had 
lectured over a large part of it before his classes. His proudest degree 
was “Doctor of Holy Scripture’. He had thoroughly saturated himself 
with the spirit and contents of the Book. 

Moreover, Luther was a man of profound religious experience. And 
this was more important than his knowledge of the languages or his 
mastery of the contents of the Book. For the Bible is essentially a 
religious book. Religious insight is more important in understanding 
it than scholarship or literary ability. He himself always insisted: 
“Experience is necessary for the understanding of the Word; it is not 
merely to be repeated or memorized, but to be felt and lived”. This 
quality and temperament Luther possessed in extraordinary measure; 
and it enabled him to go behind the words and phrases of the Bible 
writers and to get at their very heart, and thus to sense the meaning 
of many an obscure and difficult passage. The scholars of these four 
centuries have remarked his uncanny religious intuition. It is a vital 
factor in translating any sacred literature. 

He also had a deep understanding of human nature. As a pastor, 
and a priest in the confessional, he had come into very intimate contact 
with the people. He was himself of peasant origin—a man of the people. 
He knew what they were thinking about. He understood their religious 
emotions and aspirations. While he was translating, he purposely 
mingled with the people in the market places and shops. He joined 
in their conversations. He listened to the young people at play in the 
streets. He listened to mothers talking to their children. All this gave 
him profound insight into the hearts of men and their modes of ex- 
pression. It enabled him to understand as few people have understood, 
this book that is the most human book in all the world’s literature. 
because it came from the warm hearts of prophets and apostles and 
goes directly to the needy hearts of men and women everywhere. 

Not least in Luther's equipment for his translation of the Bible 
was his knowledge of the German tongue. The German language before 
Luther's day was in chaos. It was really a confusion of dialects, about 
two hundred of them. The great translator took the most widely 
prevalent of these dialects and developed it into a real language, that 
practically displaced the other dialects for literary purposes. He did 
this with the intuition of a poet rather than the scientific knowledge 
of a philologist. He took the heart of the Bible writer and wrote it 
down in the idiomatic phrases that he heard the people speak. The 
crystallized result was a pulsating, racy German, that no writer since 
that day has ever surpassed and few have equalled in literary flavor 
and religious fervor. fe covered the tracks of the translator. He did 
not try to carry his readers back to Bible lands and Bible times and 
Bible tongues. He made the Bible a truly German book, and brought 
it out to the plain people of his own land and his own day. 
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With these qualifications Luther started his work. The times were 
ripe, and the man was prepared. He began with the New Testament 
in December 1521. He worked with such diligence and speed that this 
part was completed in less than three months. It seems almost incredible. 
But he had been over much of the ground before, and in the lonely 
castle he could work without interruption. It is just another of those 
ironies of history: when his powerful enemies seemed to have silenced 
him, they were really forcing him into the most eloquent and influential 
act of his whole career. But he did work under physical difficulties: no 
secretary or typewriter; only a poor quill and bad ink, and such poor 
paper as one might find today in a penny tablet. And yet, so great 
was his energy that he was able to take the completed manuscript of 
the New Testament along with him the following March, when he 
abandoned his place of retirement in Wartburg and returned to his 
public post at Wittenberg. After careful revision it was hurried through 
the press and in September 1522 it appeared in its first edition. It was 
a large folio volume, decorated with twenty-one woodcuts from the 
shop of Luther's artist friend, Lucas Cranach. There were prefaces to 
the separate books, explanatory notes, and parallel passages. It was 
clear at once to every reader that the new translation was creative and 
not in any sense imitative. 

In the meantime, the work on the Old Testament had begun. This 
presented many difficulties. Luther frequently called in his colleagues 
on the Wittenberg faculty to help him in the hard work. The translation 
of the Old Testament stretched over more than ten years. Luther had 
so many other things to do. Besides, he did not regard it so urgent as 
the translation of the New Testament. But, finally, it was completed, 
and in 1534 the whole Bible was issued together. 

But Luther never regarded his translation as finished. He was always 
seeking more light, that the original meaning might be more clearly 
revealed. He went on revising and improving the work with each new 
edition to the end of his days, and no fewer than ten editions of the 
whole Bible were published during his lifetime. 

The work of translating was always interesting, but often very 
difficult. This is clear from the many sidelights that Luther flashed on 
the work, when he had to defend his product against the assaults of 
his enemies. ‘‘Now that it is finished and translated”, he says, “anyone 
can read and criticize it. They can now run their eyes over three or 
four pages without stumbling. They walk as on a polished plank, and 
they do not realize how we sweated and worried to remove the great 
rocks and blocks out of the way, so that they could walk along so 
smoothly. It is easy to plow when the acre has been cleared of stumps. 
But, to fell the trees and blast out the stumps and roots and to put the 
field in shape, that is a task which no one cares to tackle”. 

It was a truly tremendous task. His translating was to be not a 
mere transferring from one vocabulary to another, but a transmuting 
of the whole expression of thought from the Greek and Eastern into 
the German and Western. Luther afterwards marveled at his own 
boldness in undertaking it. But spurred by the profound religious need 
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the herculean labor. ow! 
In making the translation, Luther took extraordinary pains, not only tral 
to reach the exact meaning of the original writers, but even more to 
find the precise word or mode of expression that would compel the all 
modern reader to understand the message of the original writers. He The 
later on remarked: “It often happened that we searched and inquired tog 
two, three, or four weeks for a single word, and even then sometimes as | 
failed to find it’. He studied zoology, so that he might give the right 
names to the animals in the Bible. He resorted to many of those tedious ade 
devices that modern missionaries use when they translate the Bible the 
into an unwritten tongue. He had a butcher kill half a dozen sheep and spi 
explain their different parts, so that he might make an accurate ato 
translation of the passages about the sacrifices. He asked his friend the his 
court preacher, to send him specimens of the court jewels together with our 
their names and colors, so that he might make no mistake about the gems 
mentioned in the Book of Revelation. He made a special study of coins an 
and weights and measures. He interviewed Jews about the Old Testament sig 
words and customs. His learned colleague, Philip Melanchthon, had to lar 
correspond with scholarly men everywhere for information concerning the 
the New Testament, its text, and its interpretation. in 
The great translator was never satisfied with a mediocre or | ex 
approximate rendition. He never blinked the difficulties in a writer's pl 
style or in a particular passage. For he said: “It is good for me that th 
I have undertaken to translate the Bible; for otherwise I might have an 
died with the fond persuasion that I was learned”. ap 
Luther's method was always reverent; but it was a reverence not ' 
unmarked by boldness. Metaphors hidden away in the Greek or Hebrew , 3,\ 
were brought out and explained in the translation. Obscure words or wi 
expressions were dragged into the light with a strong line of paraphrase. ' th 
Participles were dissolved into whole sentences. Occasionally a word a 


was added or omitted to make the meaning clear. Sometimes the order 


of sentences or ideas was changed to make it fit the apprehension of , 4 
3 the West. of 
: Not a stone was left unturned in the effort to make the translation + & 
as accurate and understandable as possible. The Old Testament ; * 
presented special difficulties, particularly the Book of Job. Luther wrote: ol 
“We have much difficulty in translating Job, because of his grand and , L 
sublime style. He seems to be much more impatient of our efforts to ol 
turn him into German, than he was of the consolations of his friends”. | 
He tells us that, even with most diligent application, he and his helpers oO 
sometimes barely finished three lines in four days. The prophets, too, ' m™ 
proved difficult. “I am now at work translating the Prophets. Good  } 
Heavens! how hard it is to make the Hebrew writers speak German! r 
They resist our efforts. They don’t want to give up their native tongue | 


for a barbarous idiom, just as the nightingale would not want to change 
her sweet song to imitate the monotonous cuckoo”. 

To overcome these difficulties and make accuracy doubly accurate, it 
Luther organized a Bible club. It consisted of a group of his learned 
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associates and friends. It met weekly. Each man contributed out of his 
own specialized knowledge. But Luther always wrote the finished 
translation and made himself responsible for the final result. 

So, after eleven years of intermittent labor on the Old Testament, 
all the difficulties were overcome, and the work was finally completed. 
The several parts that had been published separately were now gathered 
together, and, in 1534, the completed Bible was sent forth to the people, 
as the New Testament alone had been sent forth twelve years earlier. 

Luther understood, better than any one else who has tried it, how to 
adapt vivid words and phrases to the lofty subject, so as to convey 
the genuine religious tone that characterizes the original writings. His 
spiritual genius united with his great literary skill to reproduce the 
atmosphere of prophetic and apostolic message; so that the people of 
his own day were constrained to exclaim: “We hear them speaking in 
our tongue the mighty works of God”. 

It is the more marvelous that long in advance of the recent testimony 
and corroboration of the papyri, Luther could discern the deeper 
significance of so many technical terms and local idioms in Bible 
language, and by his “free” translation, as it is called, could deliver 
the message of the original authors from its literal, text-bound rendition 
in all earlier versions and in this respect could even surpass to some 
extent our Authorized Version. Simple without ceasing to be elegant, 
plain without ceasing to be eloquent, and incisive without approaching 
the bizarre, Luther's Bible clearly marked a new era both in literature 
and in religion, and even after the lapse of four centuries stands un- 
approached in its vital and compelling power. 

The first edition of the New Testament, in September 1522, embraced 
3,000 copies. It sold at eighty-four cents, which in purchasing power 
was equal to about ten dollars in our currency today. And yet, even at 
that price, the people snapped up that first edition in a few weeks, and 
a new edition had to be issued in December of that year. 

Within two years eighty editions of the New Testament had 
appeared; and before Luther's death, in 1546, the number of editions 
of the whole German Bible or parts of it had risen to about 377. This 
embraced more than a million copies and brought the Bible within the 
reach of every home in Germany. It was easily the most popular book 
of the times and quickly replaced other best sellers. It was Martin 
Luther who taught the world to count its copies of the Bible in terms 
of millions. , 

When Tyndale translated the New Testament, he used the Greek 
original; but he also had Luther's translation before him, and borrowed 
much from it. It seems highly probable, also, that he conferred personally 
with Luther. He copied Luther's preface, marginal notes and parallel 
references, and the text itself bears hundreds of striking resemblances 
to Luther's. 

The cruel martyrdom of Tyndale prevented him from completing his 
translation of the whole Bible. It was Miles Coverdale who finished 
it in 1535, and he entitled it: “The Bible: faithfully translated out of 
the Douche and Latin”; that is, out of the German of Luther and the 
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Vulgate. After a score of revisions, English readers of the Bible received 
in 1611, by order of King James I, the Authorized Version. The relation 
of this version to Tyndale’s translation and to Luther's has been the 
subject of much scholarly research. It is fairly well established now that 
the King James Version contains at least eighty per cent of Tyndale’s 
Old Testament and about ninety per cent of his New Testament, and 
that Tyndale, in turn, was continuously dependent on Luther's work. 

Besides the great number of instances in which Luther's thought and 
interpretation lives on unimpaired in the King James Bible, one scholar 
has counted nearly two hundred clear instances in which his paraphrasing 
of the Greek or Hebrew was accepted by Tyndale and has been pre- 
served in the stately and majestic version of our day. Both the British 
revision of 1881 and the American of 1901 claim that they rest on the 
foundations laid by Tyndale. So we who read the Bible in English 
today can see how much we owe directly and indirectly to the great 
achievement of four hundred years ago. 


Eric F. F. Bishop 


Our New Testament was written in Greek. More than one of its 


the family of the Semitic languages) even when he wrote in Greek. 
This is something that happens everywhere when people are learning 
to speak and write in a tongue different from their own. The most 
important part of the New Testament is the words of our Lord, who, 
whether or not He was familiar with Greek, certainly gave the larger 
part of His recorded teaching in Aramaic. Thus in the New Testament 
we have a translation of His words, given as accurately as was possible. 
Though no Aramaic manuscript has yet come to light, it has been possible 
for scholars to retranslate the Greek text into Aramaic. The one New 
Testament writer whose mother tongue was undoubtedly Greek was 
St. Luke; but in his case, too, he was writing of incidents first told 
in Aramaic and perhaps translating Aramaic documents. In coming to 
the New Testament we have therefore to remember that sometimes we 
are reading the words of a natural Greek speaker and writer; some- 
times the translation into Greek either of a recorded conversation or a 
document that was in Aramaic; sometimes the letters of someone who 
though writing in Greek was more familiar with his native tongue. This 
would be particularly noticeable in St. Paul, both because he often 
used an amanuensis and so dictated, and because as his career went 
forward, he had more contact with Greek-speaking and less with 
Aramaic-speaking Christians, while the non-Christians were almost 
entirely users of the Greek language. 


Word Order 


A second point to remember is that different languages have different 
customs; some like the verb first in a sentence, others the noun. Some 
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writers, however, thought in his own language of Aramaic (one of | 
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put the adjective in front of the noun, others always after it, others 
again will have it either way. Some languages, like Arabic, do not have 
a number of prepositions, while Greek has no less than nineteen, which 
number is increased when some of them are used with different cases. 
As a rule, however, when we translate from another language, we put 
the new sentence in our English order and we use our appropriate 
preposition rather than that of the language from which we are translating. 
This is generally the case with our English versions of the Bible read 
today, though sometimes we come across sentences which start with the 
verb, as in “then said” or “then began he”. This does not always constitute 
the correct English idiom. The same difference of idiom appears in the 
order of pronouns or when a pronoun is joined to a noun. In this case it 
is sometimes more than a question of the genius of the particular language, 
for it affects the moral quality of courtesy whether in conversation or 
correspondence. 


Politeness Indicated by Word Order 


Correct politeness is a very important factor in Semitic and Greek 
idiom. It may be reasonably questioned whether this has been generally 
recognized in the translation of the Bible. When we speak or write in 
English, it is customary for the speaker or writer to put himself last; 
and if he discusses a third person with the one whom he is addressing, 
then the normal order is “he and you and I". The place of respect is 
given to the person mentioned; if there is no such third person, then 
the place of honor is that of the person with whom the conversation is 
being carried on or to whom the letter is written. But in Semitic languages 
and in N.T. Greek the reverse process is the right one. The speaker, 
for instance, in Arabic (“speaker” is the name for the first person in 
grammar), would allude to himself first, reserving the more honored 
places for the “addressee’’ and the “absentee”, as the second and third 
persons are designated. This means that in Arabic today, whether it 
be the Classical or the Colloquial, the person speaking or writing uses 
the order “I and you and he”. What is true of Arabic is true of other 
Semitic languages, and it ought to be borne in mind that in translating 
the New Testament, it was the correct idiom of nearly all the writers to 
follow this custom; so that what we should do in the modern West is 
to translate the idiom correctly by a transposition of the pronouns in 
several instances. 


The Order of Pronouns in the New Testament 


There are a few instances in Corinthians, where in loyalty to the 
Semitic and Greek idiom, we should render the apostle’s expressions in 
the equivalent correct terminology of western languages. Thus in 1 Cor. 
4:6, “Apollos and myself”; 1 Cor. 9 : 6, “Barnabas and I"; 1 Cor. 15: 11, 
“whether it be they or I; and perhaps 1 Cor. 16:18, “They refreshed 
your spirit and mine”. St. Paul is certainly Semitic and Greek in 1 Thess. 
2:10, where he has the divine name second. The matter hardly seems 
to arise outside of St. Paul in the New Testament letters; and it may 
be argued that a definite rule one way or the other for translating this 
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idiom would be inadvisable, but the fact should be noted for what it 
is worth for any fresh version; and the rendering of the Semitic and 
Greek idiom into the idiom of the language being translated must be 
considered on the merits of each case. It may be worth noting that in 
the recent versions of Knox and Phillips (the latter, Epistles only) the 
phrases in question are translated in three cases idiomatically rather than 
literally. 

In the Gospels the problem is not so straightforward. This may 
be partly due to the fact that the majority of the occurrences of “‘pro- 
nominal courtesy’ are contained in the Fourth Gospel with its spiritual 
intimacies and theological leanings. There is, however, the rather obvious 
case of Matt. 17:27, where surely “give unto them for thee and me” 
represents the remark of our Lord to Peter. 

There are four instances in St. John, the most crucial of which is in 
10: 30, where the canonical versions still read “I and my Father are 
one”. Here Knox reverses the order in the correct fashion. This must 
be true to the idiom our Lord used. It is curious that the similar phrase- 
ology of 15:24 and 16:3 should be in different order. But in 20:17 
should we not render “Your Father and my Father; your God and 
my God"? 

Perhaps part of the moral may be that in making translations of the 
Bible (the Old Testament is more prolific of instances) care should be 
taken to follow the rule of the particular language, and not what is 
apparently that of the language being translated; for faithfulness in 
courtesy-idioms is part of faithful translation. 


Obtaining Criticism of a Bible Translation 


Turner Blount 


- 


One of the acute problems facing Bible translators among the 70,000 


Navajo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico is that of securing adequate 
help from Navajos in checking the translation, once a first draft has been 
made. There are a number of interesting and challenging features of this 
problem. 

First, the cultural pattern of the Navajo people is a natural barrier 
to ready cooperation in such an enterprise. The Navajos are a semi- 
nomadic shepherd people, living in single-family units, scattered over 
25,000 square miles of reservation. There are no Navajo villages in the 
entire land and usually the people live several miles from their nearest 
neighbours. This isolation tends to make the people independent, both in 
their living and thinking. They are not accustomed to doing things 
together; and as they consider checking the work of someone else, they 
usually take the attitude that if the first translator wants it that way it 


is best to leave it alone, even though it may be inferior or weak. Often | 


they do not agree with the wording of the manuscript but they will not 
say so. The disposition to let every man go his own way and do his own 
work is reflected in many phases of their culture and very strikingly so 
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in their reluctance to change what another has done. We often hear the 
expressions, “I guess it’s all right”, or, “That's good enough”, and any 
attempt to obtain a different or better rendering frequently meets with 
failure. 

Another aspect of the problem results from the novelty of working 
with white people who can accurately read and write the Navajo 
language. Their delight in hearing their language spoken and read 
correctly lessens their desire to point out weaknesses in the translation. 
Often in our literacy work the first thing that convinces the people that 
perhaps we do have something good is their hearing us read accurately 
the material we have urged them to use. 

Some Navajos have the idea that whatever the white missionary 
does ought to be right and should not be criticized. Frequently a Navajo 
feels that the reason he disagrees or does not understand some rendering 
of a Biblical passage lies in his own ignorance rather than in a faulty 
translation. While checking over a translation with a Navajo Christian 
leader who did some Bible translation work about forty years ago, we 
came across some very obvious errors which for many years had been 
a deep source of worry to him. His explanation was that the white 
missionaries said it should be that way, and he as a young man had felt 
that they must be right. In later years he was afraid to admit that he 
should not have yielded so easily. 

Of course, instead of the usual hesitancy about revising the text of 
Scripture, some Navajos may want to change everything, in an endeavor 
to enhance their position or prestige, but such persons either soon change 
their methods or tend to drop out of the work. 

It is often very discouraging to find disagreement among translation 
helpers. After much checking of a translation and final preparation of the 
manuscript for publishing, we may find that someone insists that the 
passage is not only weak but entirely wrong. However, in some instances 
this may turn out to be no more than a personal preference for some 
idiom rather than a bad translation. In this situation experience is of 
great help, but it does not completely eliminate the difficulty. 

In this type of work the thorough training of the translation helper 
is one of the prerequisites for turning out a good translation. When he 
fully realizes severe criticism is welcomed and that there is no offense 
taken, he generally feels free to express himself and thereby a flow of 
smooth idiomatic Navajo is released. 

As far as results are concerned it would seem that seeking help in the 
checking of a translation is much like the expectancy of a salesman. If 
one prospect in ten really comes through with valuable help, we are 
thankful. In an attempt to gain the help of a greater number of critics, 
we have taken pages of the manuscripts and pasted them on larger blank 
sheets of paper and have mailed them out to various Navajos, requesting 
them to write their suggestions in the margins around the manuscript 
pages. Of course, this procedure presupposes that there“are persons who 
can read and write their own language. This is true here in the Navajo 
field since literacy work has been combined with the work of translation. 
About one in ten of the manuscript pages came back, some with very 
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few suggestions and others with many, but all are helpful. Furthermore, 
the psychological effect of having been given an opportunity to make 
suggestions is very significant. 

Part of the difficulty involved in obtaining satisfactory criticism of 
a translation stems from those factions which are opposed to such 
translating for some particular reason. The situation in the Navajo field 
is certainly not unique and hence may illustrate the types of opposition 
and the associated difficulties. First, there was the group of educated 
Navajos (representing perhaps ten per cent of the tribe) who felt content 
with their own education in English and saw no reason for wasting time 
and money on teaching the ninety per cent monolingual portion of the 
tribe to read and write Navajo. Secondly, there were some of the un- 
educated Navajos who thought that learning to read and write Navajo 
would forever handicap them in the learning of English. On the contrary, 
as has been found in many fields, learning to read and write one’s own 
language is a distinct help in learning the national language. Third, there 
were some missionaries who felt that the Navajo people could not be 
taught and that working through an interpreter was sufficient, thus 
making translation unnecessary. Fourth, still others (including both 
Navajos and missionaries) held on tenaciously to a cumbersome, in- 


To them it was the original and genuine, and hence it had much senti- 
mental value. In fact they felt that any change was practically sacrilege. 
We are happy to report that most of this opposition has been overcome 
by quietly producing and letting the product sell itself. 

However, despite basic psychological problems which hampered our 
efforts to obtain sufficient criticism and despite various forms of 
opposition which reduced cooperation, nevertheless, consistent and 


have paid off dividends. 


A Study of the Words “Thought”, 
“Mind” and “Heart”. 


E. C. Blackman 


(The following studies are taken from A Theological Word Book of 
the Bible, edited by Alan Richardson and copyrighted 1950 by Macmillan. 
They are used by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company, 


Britain.) 


Thought 


Hebrew has a number of verbs expressing mental action, but the 
commonest of them (chashab, damah, zamam), with their cognate nouns, 
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signify thought with a view to action; hence plan, device, purpose, rather 
than abstract thought. Disinterested, academic reflection is not a mark 
of the Hebrew mind, but is characteristic of the Greek and in the NT 
we find verses where the noun “thought” represents Greek words which 
have this less practical sense, e.g. Luke 24:38, Romans 2:15 (Greek 
dialogismos), Matthew 9:4 (Greek enthumésis). 

For the noun derived from the Hebrew chashab see Genesis 6:5 (every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart; the same combination, I Chro- 
nicles 28:9, 29:18), Psalm 94:11, Isaiah 55:7—9, Jeremiah 29: 11. 
The verb chashab is sometimes translated ‘imagine’ in English versions, 
eg. Psalm 10:2, Zechariah 7:10 (where note the sinister shade of 
meaning). 

The Hebraic sense is sometimes preserved in the NT even in Greek 
words which at first suggest something much nearer to philosophical 
reasoning, e.g. Mark 7:21 (dialogismos), Hebrews 4:12 (euthumésis), 
Acts 8:22 (epinoia). 

The phrase “take thought” in the AV of the Gospels (7 times in 
Matthew, 4 times in Luke, once in Mark) is a rendering of the quite 
different verb merimnao which properly means “worry”, “be anxious” 
(so RV). This is condemned by Jesus because it fundamentally implies 
forgetfulness of God's providence, i.e. lack of faith. 

The Greek verb phroneo sometimes appears as “think” in our English 
versions. Its connotation is, however, considerably wider than is suggested 
by our “think”. It implies the activity not of the reasoning faculty alone, 
but of all the mental powers, including feeling and willing. Thus it 
corresponds to the Hebrew word nephesh, soul (v. MIND). For example, 
“what thou thinkest’” (Acts 28:22) means “your whole attitude to 
religion”, not simply ideas. In I Corinthians 13:11, RV rightly alters 
the “understood” of the AV to “felt”; it is the third of the verbs here 
used which more definitely means reasoning. Similarly in Philippians 
1:7 RV changes “think this” of AV to “be thus minded”; an even 
better rendering would be “feel like this about you”, particularly in view 
of the clause which follows immediately, viz. “because I have you in 
my heart (kardia)”’. In Philippians 4: 10, AV is to be preferred to RV, 
with “your care of me” rather than “your thought of me”. 

In other places the verb is rendered by some phrase containing the 
noun or verb “mind” (v. MIND), e.g. Romans 11:20, “be not high- 
minded”, i.e. conceited, and in the phrase “be of the same mind”, i.e. 
agree, share a common outlook, Romans 15 : 5, etc. For the interpretation 
of the famous passage Romans 8 : 5ff, it must be remembered that “mind”, 
whether verb as in vs. 5, or the cognate noun as in vss. 6, 7 and also 27, 
signifies the whole outlook or attitude, which may be influenced either 
by what Paul calls “the flesh”, ie. roughly speaking, the merely 
instinctive part of man, the lower nature, or by divine influences, ‘the 
spirit’. The AV is almost unintelligibly literal here, and RV is no 
improvement, but the Moffat translation has great merit, “those who 
follow the flesh have their interest in the flesh, and those who follow 
the Spirit have their interests in the Spirit’. 
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In another classic passage, Philippians 2:5, AV and RV are both 
wrong, and we should prefer ‘let this be your attitude”, as also Philippians 
3:15 and 19. In Colossians 3:2 “set your mind on” (RV) is perhaps 
better than ‘‘set your affection on” (AV) and is not inadequate because 
it clearly implies more than thinking about heaven or forming mental 
images of it. (Also v. MIND.) 


Mind, Heart 


In our English versions of the OT “mind” generally represents one 
of three Hebrew words: nephesh (soul), ruach (spirit), and leb (heart). 
The precise distinction between these three is hard to determine and can 
be more easily felt than defined. “Man in his totality is a nephesh, but 
he has a ruach and a leb” (Pedersen, Israel, I, p. 104). In this matter 
modern usage does not correspond, and it may easily obscure the meaning 
of a scripture passage. In particular, the widely-held distinction between 
mind as seat of thinking and heart as seat of feeling (especially tender 
feeling) is alien from the meaning these terms carry in the Bible. 

SOUL (nephesh) means the living being. We might render it 
“person” or ‘personality’, so long as we remember that in Hebrew 
thought even an animal is a nephesh. In passages of dignified or poetic 
diction the word is used instead of the personal pronoun (my soul = 
I or me); or to give a reflexive sense (his soul = himself etc.). Roughly 


of a once familiar dualism), but always indicates more than mind in the 
limited sense of the reasoning faculty. It includes feelings, interest and 
inclination; compare Jeremiah 15: 1. Ezekiel 23: 17£ is also illuminating 
here: Hebrew has nephesh, which RV translates “soul”; but the AV 
“mind” is to be preferred, provided it is understood in the inclusive 
sense above mentioned. I Chronicles 28 : 9 speaks of “perfect heart and 
willing mind”. 

SPIRIT (ruach), literally, wind, and in a person, BREATH, means 
that which is the mark of the living as opposed to the dead. This, however, 
does not distinguish it from soul (nephesh), and one would be tempted 
to make a distinction by calling ruach the whole non-physical aspect of 
man were it not that it is difficult to say that the Hebrews did not conceive 
both ruach and nephesh as in some way physical and having substance, 
modern notions of immateriality being beyond them. Pedersen differ- 


and illustrates from Ezra 1 : 1: “The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus”, 
i.e. moved Cyrus to do something; similarly Haggai 1:14. Ruach is 
frequently used of mental processes, especially vivacity, impulse, anger. 
See Isaiah 40 : 13 (AV though, not RV) for an example of its translation 
“mind”. 

Heart (leb) is “the soul as an operating force” (Pedersen, op. cit., 
p. 104). Compare Exodus 35 : 21, where, however, “whose heart stirred 
him up” and “whom his spirit made willing” seem practically synonymous; 
similarly in Psalm 78 : 8 a “prepared” (RV margin) heart seems synony- 
mous with a steadfast spirit, in each case the distinction of ruach and 
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entiates thus: ‘““Ruach is the motive power of the soul” (op. cit., p. 105), ' 
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leb from nephesh being more tangible than their distinction from one 
another. It may be doubted whether Pedersen’s definitions of ruach and 
leb as just quoted suffice to make clear what differentiates the two, and 
it is perhaps wrong to attribute even to the OT writers themselves a 
clear idea of the functions of either in relation to the other. 

The phrase “prepare the heart” occurs again in I Samuel 7:3 and 
implies what we should call an act of will. (The same verb is found 
with ruach in Psalm 51:10, where “‘steadfeast (prepared) spirit’ is 
balanced in the paralled clause by “clean heart”). Hebrew has no separate 
word for will. For this sense compare also Exodus 14:5, Judges 9: 3, 
I Samuel 14:7. Sometimes heart means nature or character. Samson 
told Delilah ‘‘all his heart” (Judges 16 : 18). God gave Saul another heart, 
in preparation for kingship (I Samuel 10: 9). God promises Israel a new 
heart in preparation for better living (Ezekiel 11 : 19). In I Samuel 16:7 
heart means the true worth as contrasted with outward appearance, how- 
ever imposing. 

Hebrew says “come into the heart’’ where we say “come into the 
mind”, Jeremiah 19:5, Deuteronomy 30:1. “Call to heart” is one way 
of saying “remember”. “To set one’s heart on” means to give attention 
(I Samuel 9:20); and the phrase “with the whole heart” (often plus 
“with the whole soul”) means full and undivided attention and devotion. 
For the meaning “judgment”, “good sense”, compare Jeremiah 5: 21, 
Job 12: 3. For the heart thinking see Genesis 6:5, Deuteronomy 4 : 39, 
Isaiah 10: 7; and compare the phrase “say to my heart”, i.e. to myself, 
inwardly. According to Hebrew ideas, soul and spirit also think. The 
phrase “speak to the heart” signifies speaking kindly, cheerfully, 
reassuringly (Ruth 2: 13, Isaiah 40:2, etc.). For heart as equivalent to 
our conscience see Job 27:6; where we talk of conscience pricking, 
Hebrew talks of the heart striking, I Samuel 24 : 5. 

The Septuagint mostly renders leb by kardia, which is the ordinary 
Greek word for heart in the physiological sense. Sometimes it realizes 
the variety of Hebrew senses of leb and renders by dianoia (mind) or 
psyche (soul, more exactly corresponding to nephesh). Very occasionally 
it chooses the Greek nous (mind), or phrén (mind in the more inclusive 
sense, wider than ratiocination). 

The NT reproduces the OT meanings of /eb, and, like the Septuagint 
Version (the Greek Old Testament), makes the Greek word kardia take 
on a wider range of meaning than it was accustomed to bear. It is 
interesting to note that the Jewish writers Philo (c. 20 BC - AD 49) 
and Josephus (AD 37-100) use kardia in its stricter physiological sense. 
But in the NT as in the OT the heart is the seat of the reason and will 
(compare Mark 7:21) as well as of the emotions; that is, NT follows 
OT, both in the specific senses of the term “heart” and in the general 
meaning of “inner man” (compare I Peter 3:4). 

To summarize: ‘“The heart is above all the central place in man to 
which God turns, where religious experience has its root, which deter- 
mines conduct” (Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, III, 
page 615). Compare further, for NT usage, Mark 12:30, Matthew 
13:19, Acts 16:14, Romans 5:5, Ephesians 3: 17. 
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The other words which NT uses for mind are chiefly dianoia and 
nous. (For phronema, the noun cognate with the verb phroneo, v. under 
THOUGHT.) Both of these are good classical Greek words, and 
potentially introduce philosophical associations which are very different 
from the Hebraic thought world. But the influence of the Septuagint 
Version must not be forgotten, and by the time these words were at 
the disposal of NT writers they had picked up certain Hebraic colourings 
through their usage in the Septuagint Version and its influence upon 
NT writers, even upon Luke, who perhaps came to Christianity from 
a non-Jewish background, and upon Paul, who could read his OT in 
Hebrew but in fact relied very much on the Septuagint Version. Neither 
dianoia nor nous is very common in the NT (dianoia occurs 12 times and 
nous 24 times); kardia (heart) is overwhelmingly more common (c. 150 
times). This corresponds broadly with the usage of the three words in 
the Septuagint (kardia some 700 times, dianoia about 45 times and nous 
only 11 times). 

Nous meant in classical Greek intellect or reason (especially in the 
philosophers), and also mind in a more general sense, including feeling. 
Dianoia was not extended to include feeling, but could mean intention 
or purpose; and was also used for a specific thought, as nous was not. 
In the Septuagint nous is used 6 times out of its total of 11 occurrences to 


translate the Hebrew /eb (heart); and once to translate ruach (spirit), viz. ’ 
in Isaiah 40 : 13. The influence of this isolated instance on Paul is notable, | 


for he quotes this verse of Isaiah twice (Romans 11 : 34, I Corinthians 
2: 16); and particularly in the second case he would have served his con- 
text better if he had used the Greek word pneuma which would be a more 
accurate equivalent of the original Hebrew of Isaiah; instead however 
he relies on the Septuagint. The other occurrences of nous are of no 
significance in the present connexion. 

Dianoia in the Septuagint mostly stands for leb (heart) — 38 out 
of 45 times; 3 times it translates the noun connected with the verb 
chashab (think). The Hebrew leb most frequently (over 600 times) 
becomes kardia in the Septuagint, and its significance obviously deter- 
mines the meaning of kardia in the NT, as has been pointed out above. 
The comparative infrequency of its translation by the other two words 
should not obscure the fact that their meaning becomes affected by the 
meaning of this Hebrew term. The possibility at least must be kept in 
mind when the relevant NT passages are considered. Thus Romans 7 : 25, 
14:5, seem to preserve the original Greek meaning of nous, and Mark 
12 : 30 of dianoia. But Hebraic influence has made itself felt in Ephesians 
2: 3, “desires...... of the mind” (dianoia), and in Colossians 2 : 18 “mind 
(nous) of his flesh”. Probably only a Hebrew could think of a mind 
being renewed, Romans 12:2, Ephesians 4:23 (nous). (Also »v. 
THOUGHT.) 
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and os and m; in Questions 


and Alfred Marshall 
rent 
gint There is an instructive distinction between the use of the negative 


at particles od} and (or their compounds) when introducing questions. 
ings This distinction is not by any means observed in translation as it 
pon should be. 

rom True to its character as the categorical negative, od appeals to the 
"in fact and anticipates the answer “Yes”, “It is so”. On the other hand, j17) 
ther the hypothetical negative, expects the answer “No”, “Surely not’, or 
and some expression of incredulity, surprise or contempt: anyhow, the sug- 
150 gestion in the question is negatived. Examples follow, from which other 
> instances can be judged. 


Mat. 13: 55-6 (tris):- ody éotw 6 tod téxtovoc vioc; oby 
whtne abtod Aéyetar Magia ...; xai ai adedApai aitod obyi Huds 

the eiow; The answers to these three questions would be “Yes”: Jesus was 

ng. the carpenter's son, his mother was called Mary, all his sisters were 

ton living in the neighbourhood. Compare John 6 : 42. 

Mat. 21 : 42:- otdémote dvéyvwte év taic yoagpaic; Jesus’ hearers had 

to read the passage cited—their reply (if any) must have been “Yes”. 

So Mat. 5: 46, 47; 6: 26, 30; 10:29; 12:11; 17:24 (where Peter's 


le, | answer is actually Nai= Yes); 18 : 12; 19: 4 (as 21 : 42); 20: 13; 24: 2. 


John 18 : 26:- odx oe eldov év tH wet adtov; Peter had in 
and fact of course been seen in the garden with Jesus. 
Acts 7 : 50:- odyi yelo wou éxoincev tatta advta; God appeals to 
the fact. 
" 1 Cor. 9:1:- Four times the apostle appeals to the facts of his 
ut » experience. So in 8b, 13; 11: 14; 14:23. 
r" Even though, as in Acts 21 : 38 and 9: 21, the questioner may have 


s) | been mistaken, he still expects that the answer will be in the affirmative, 
and so uses ov. 

} In all these and many other passages our English usage conveys the 

ds ; force of the question in Greek~—e.g., “Did not my hand make all these 


he things?” (It did). But in many passages our various translators have 
in ’ tendered questions beginning with ju) in the same way, as though the 
5, answer would still be ‘Yes’, instead of “No” or otherwise. 

k Mat. 7: 10, 11:- ... Abov éniddoe aitd;... ur dpw éniddoet ait; 
1s , Here most certainly the reply would be “No”. The form of the question 
d should therefore be—“He will not give him a stone (a serpent), will he?” 
d } Mat. 9: 15:- ddvavrat of vioi tod nevOeiv...; Here again 


, the obvious answer must be “No”. (“The sons of the bridechamber 
cannot mourn ... can they?”’) 

Mat. 12 : 23:- obtég éotw 6 Aavid; this is interesting. The 
English A.V. makes the crowds assert their conviction that Jesus was in 

fact “the Son of David” —a Messianic title. But they were expressing 

surprise and a scarcely veiled incredulity—‘Surely this is not the Son 

of David, is it?” 
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In John 3: 4, Nicodemus is assuredly expressing the impossibility of 
a man’s being born again when he is old; he is not asking whether it is 
possible. 

John 4:29 is similar to Mat. 12:23. The Samaritan woman js 
amazed at the idea that she had been actually talking to the Messiah: 
pitt obtég éotw 6 Xgustdc; (“This is not the Christ, is it?”) 

There is pathos in the Lord's question to His disciples in John 6 : 67:- 
pr) xai dusic Oédete dadyew; (“You do not wish to go away [as well 
as those others], do you?’’) 

See also John 7 : 47, 51; 10: 21; 8: 22; 18 : 35. This last is extremely 
important. Pilate would certainly not expect his question to be answered 
in the affirmative. We can imagine the scorn of a proud Roman fora 
subject race—and such a race as the Jews: “I am not a Jew, am I?” 

Paul's rhetorical questions in Rom. 3:3, 5 would both call for’ 
negative answers. 

Further examples in 1 Corinthians are 9:9; 10:22b; 11:22; 12: 
29-30 (7 times). 

It is suggested that the Greek idiom in this respect should be care- 
fully watched. 


Readers’ Corner 


From a correspondent in North India 


1. Mark 9:3: “His raiment became shining, exceeding white as! 
snow, so as no fuller on earth can whiten them”. If I were reading the , 
Greek without any previous knowledge of what translators had written 
I should translate: “And he was transfigured before them, and His ; 
garments became glistening, exceedingly white, such as a bleacher is 
unable upon the ground to whiten them (so)”. The dhobi out East, and ! 
formerly the bleachers at home, (if not now) always spread the clothes , 
out on the ground to whiten them. I would further maintain that normally 
the usual version ‘‘no fuller on earth’’ would require tic before yvrageis. | 
Also I should expect é ti yf instead of éni tic yijc. éxi definitely 
has the meaning of “upon” (resting upon). What do you think? ' 


2. Matthew 11:30: “for my yoke is chrestos. The translation ' 
“easy” for yonotdés is very much a derived meaning. The real meaning ; 
is something positively good, the word coming from yeduaio, to be “useful”, 
good for something. It has a special excellence. I think “easy” is a rather | 
thin translation. It is more true to the spirit of Jesus and to Christian 
experience to say that the yoke has a positive value. It leads to something ' 


G. D. Reynolds. 


really good and fine. What do other readers think? 
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Book Reviews 


Bible Key Words — “Sin” by Gottfried Quell, Georg Bertram, Gustav 
Stahlin and Walter Grundmann; 
“Righteousness” by Gottfried Quell and Gottlob Schrenk. 


These two books are the first of a series of translations of leading 
articles in Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wé6rterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. This monument of German scholarship has become the 
standard theological word-book of our time. Its price, however, is 
prohibitive, except for the affluent. Furthermore, it has only been available 
hitherto in German, and its use is thus barred to many students. Here 
we have two important articles rendered into felicitous prose, with an 
accurate transcription of the original thought. In addition, the translator 
has given short biographical sketches of the contributors. No one who 
is concerned with the theological significance of New Testament words 
can afford to neglect these monographs. Nor is it only the New Testament 
words that are considered, for their Hebrew equivalents are also 
examined, together with the Septuagint usage. 

Each book follows a definite plan, which characterises all the articles 
of the original Wérterbuch. The Old Testament vocabulary for the idea 
embodied in the New Testament word is first discussed. Then the 
equivalent terms in the Septuagint are considered, together with the 
usages of Rabbinical and Hellenistic Judaism. The significance of the 
word and its cognates in classical Greek also finds a place. Finally, we 
come to an examination of the theological significance of the word in 
the New Testament itself. Here we often find a first rate discussion of 
New Testament theology upon a philological basis. In this the two trans- 
lations under review come up to our expectations. 

The first book is concerned with the word duagtia and its cognates. 
Here we are reminded that all the Old Testament words point to the 
basic fact that sin is a deviation from a norm. The Hebrew root ch-t-’, 
with its connotation of missing the mark, the root p-sh-’, with its more 
pictorial presentation of sin as rebellion, the root sh-gh-h, with its 
implication of an irrational element in sin, the root ‘-w-h, especially the 
word ‘awon, bringing in the idea of guilt, all lead up to a discussion of 
the Hebrew ideas of sin and guilt and the significance of the word for 
guilt, ‘asham. This is summed up in the conclusion that “it was through 
the application of legal ideas to the relationship between God and sinners, 
in respect of righteousness divine and human, that the religious conception 
of guilt was developed from its numinous root”. The story of the Fall 
in the Old Testament is then handled with real insight, and the way is 
prepared for the discussion of the New Testament usage. Of the Fall 
saga, Quell writes: “No argument from experience can effectively 
question this account of the way in which one thing leads to another; 
it produces an overwhelming impression that man’s deviation from God's 
prescribed norm, in will and deed, is the inevitable outcome of his very 
nature”. Hence an aetiological interpretation of the Genesis saga is 
advocated. “Undeterred by divine authority, man is determined, and up 
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to a point is able, to gain knowledge, to discover and anticipate God’ 
thoughts; and this leads to a painful tension between man and God 
creating an atmosphere of mistrust in which man sees the tempting 
possibility of abandoning his proper attitude as a creature, of criticizing 
his Maker, and of thinking and behaving ‘as God’, free from control 
and responsible only to himself. Born with reason and ability to pass 
judgment upon the world and God, he has the motive for sin, and it is 
bound to become operative sooner or later, like the rest of his nature” 

Septuagint, Jewish and classical Greek usage lead directly to the 
New Testament employment of duagtia. Here we are reminded that what 
is significant is the way sin is dealt with in the life and work of our Lord. 
For Jesus, sin is guilt towards God, and hence He emphasises the need 
for repentance and divine forgiveness. By declaring the reality of God 
the Father, He makes the true nature of sin evident. He creates a new 
relationship to God by drawing sinners into a new relationship to Himself. 
Man's sin has brought a breach in His relationship to God. In Jesus, 
the Kingdom of God breaks in and the relationship is restored. Grund- 
mann brings out the full eschatological significance of this redemptive 
act. The gravity of sin is revealed by the coming of Jesus, and, at the 
same time, it is conquered by His life, death and resurrection. His mighty | 
act lays the foundation of God's new order. The last time has dawned. , 
The significance of the debtor picture of sin is stressed. Man has misused 
the gift entrusted to him and is in debt to God. ‘The restoration of fellow- 
ship is not only a return, but a new stage of existence: instead of the 
creaturely relationship, denoted by the symbols, owner-steward and 
creditor-debtor, there is the realized eschatology of the Father-son. This 
is the stage of the forgiveness of debts; which only operates, however, 
when restoration to fellowship with God leads to the renewal of happy 
relationships among men with regard to their debts to one another’. 
If the sinner refuses the divine forgiveness in Jesus, he finds that God 
is judge. 

The message of the early Church, its kerygma, is that Jesus is the 
victor of sin, and the work of our Lord is thus continued in the testimony } 
of the Apostles. The Synoptists and John, too, are concerned with sin 
as a practical reality. Hence duagtia represents an act of sin, and the } 
theological motif is subordinated often to the practical issue of dealing , 
with such sinful rebellion. The full discussion of the theological signifi- 
cance of sin is found in the thought of St. Paul. We are reminded that, } 
for the great Apostle, dwapgtia means a demonic force, the source of 
all sinful acts by its invasion of human personality. Grundmann under- 
takes an able discussion of the relation of sin to the Law and of man’s 
fatal propensity to sin, which draws out the sound exegesis of the 
relevant passages, especially those in Romans. The last part of this 
discussion of sin leads to a consideration of justification and righteousness, 
ideas which are elaborated in the second monograph. 

We have a full discussion of what our Lord effected on the Cross in 
relation to sin as a demonic force, and of what the state of dying in 
Christ really means. We are reminded that “the Christian is in a state 
of tension between two actualities. Fundamentally he is delivered from 
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sin, redeemed, reconciled, sinless; as a matter of fact he is at war with 
sin, which is still threatening, aggressive, dangerous. So he must be 
summoned to sanctification”. To understand the fact of Christ in the 
New Testament is to see that the essence of His redemption has to do 
with sin as a rebellious self-assertion against God, to which all human 
nature is prone and from which God alone can deliver. Here is strong 
theological meat for the translator, but it is meat that needs to be digested 
if the Bible is to be effectively rendered in another tongue. This mono- 
graph will help any worker in the field of Bible translation to render 
aright the Biblical thought. 

This brings us to the second book, which discusses the significance of 
diuxatoovv1n and its cognates. Here Dr Quell surveys the idea of justice 
in the Old Testament in a concise and informed study. We are asked 
to consider mishpat, sedheq, and chesedh, and it is good to note that 
the latter is given its place as a righteousness-word. It is a word that 
connotes far more than the common rendering “loving-kindness”. It 
denotes covenant-loyalty, and implies faithfulness to pledged word. We 
are thus led straight to the thought of God's righteousness as the norm 
of His character. He is the fountain of human justice, and Himself acts 
justly because He is just. He cannot act in a way that belies His own 
character. He is true to Himself, and all human justice springs from Him 
as its fountain head. Here is the ground of all Hebrew ethics. God is 
often pictured in the Old Testament as a ‘righteous judge”, but this 
does not mean that He is concerned only for the upright. His righte- 
ousness provides the norm for human behaviour and His judgment on 
its infringement is a reality. Yet the Old Testament will not allow man 
to make any claim upon God because of obedience, nor does it offer 
only despair *or the sinner. At its supreme moments, it sees Jehovah as 
a just God and a Saviour. He is a Saviour, because He is just. His 
sedheq is the norm for perfect peace, shalom, right relationship with Him- 
self, but out of such sedheq there springs the thought of righteousness 
as an action that achieves, renews and secures this peace. He is the God 
who justifies the “righteous”, and, as the prophets increasingly saw, 
He makes such justification possible even for sinners. The righteousness 
of man turns upon the verdict and the creative activity of God. As such, 
righteousness comes to mean “godliness”. If trouble and distress for 
the righteous suggest that God's verdict is unfavourable, as in the case 
of Job, the man of faith still takes refuge in God's covenant love and 
dares to believe against the seeming facts. 

In this study, the Greek, Hellenistic, Septuagint and Rabbinical 
usages provide the background for the long and able discussion by Dr 
Schrenk of righteousness and justification in the New Testament. We 
have not much space to deal adequately with this. Suffice it to say that 
there is a well-balanced treatment of Paul's doctrine of justification. 
As might be expected, this constitutes the major part of the New 
Testament section, although due regard is paid to the other New Testa- 
ment writers, including James. We are reminded that, for Paul, righte- 
ousness has a new and revolutionary aspect, foreshadowed though it is 
in the Old Testament. The “righteousness of God” becomes synonymous 
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with what our Lord meant by the “Kingdom of God”. It is God's saving! of s@ 
activity, not merely a passive attribute. Paul rejects the Rabbinical ide) inaug 
that man can fulfil the Law and satisfy the divine claims, but he js O 
equally sure that only the righteous can enter into fellowship with God. thoug 
Therefore God Himself must act to justify the sinner. This thought js! condi 
in keeping with the Old Testament vision of the divine righteousnes| it as 
as involving a renewing and creative act of God Himself, whereby man| not f 
is made capable of living up to the divine norm. God's righteousness js|__to it. 
thus primarily, not something that man achieves, but a description of God | 

in the sense that in Him God's righteousness comes into saving activity, _ reckc 
God is righteousness. But what He is, He also imparts. He comes down! for t 
to save the sinner, absolve Him, draw him into the circle of His righte-| Him: 
ousness. That is what we mean by justification, and it is certainly wha | of ju 
Paul meant. God meets His just claims Himself. Judgment and mercy | aspe' 
meet in Christ. ‘Forgiveness as a genuine act of judgment, maintaining | __reler 
God's justice, is a form of redemption which knows no compromise with _ faith 


evil”. escai 
Dr Schrenk is careful to point out that in the idea of justification to 4 
we must not press the legal metaphor too far, nor may we separate it E 


too rigorously from its continuation in the process of sanctification | Wh? 
Justification can never mean merely the conferment upon the sinner of ; PUT 
a legal status of acquittal. The sinner is not only treated as if he were 
righteous, but the very act of justification means that there is an infusion | th 
of the divine righteousness. Righteousness is both imputed and imparted. - 
The reviewer has long held that we do violence to Paul's thought by - 
overpressing his use of metaphors. Reconciliation is but another and a 
more personal way of describing the act of justification. It is true that 
we are treated as righteous, yet the fact of reconciliation, which 
justification also describes, means that we are recreated. We repeat — } 
righteousness is both imputed and imparted. The legal metaphor does, 
however, safeguard the fact that God's free grace is not something | 
arbitrary, but operative within the covenant relationship and in harmony 
with His justice. Justification is a state which man cannot achieve, but } 
which God imparts of His grace. Yet in justifying, He imparts something 
of Himself. Salvation is the communication of that righteousness which } 
is God's alone. “Statements about justification should not be separated 5 
from the lifegiving Lordship of Christ (Rom. 5:21) or from the gift 
of life to the community”. God's grace confers a status, but it also works | 
effectually in the sinner. How true is the following: “The justification 
formula is one among others. The linking of the juridical with the 
mystical shows that the work of justification is brought to completion 
by the Spirit”, and so, in Romans, “it is impossible to separate the state 
of justification from being ‘in Christ’"’. Justification is never quietistic. 
It is teleological and leads to the royal rule of grace, as Schrenk reminds us. 
Justification is thus transferred from the future to the present. In 
Jewish thought it is a hope to be fulfilled in the last day, and, then, on 
the ground of works. In Paul's thought it becomes the realized eschatology 
of a present justification and a present possession of righteousness as \ 
God's free gift. “The experience of salvation in the present is a pledge = 
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of salvation in the future, for justification is grace bridging the gap and 
inaugurating the world to come”. 

One last comment from a study which provides a rich quarry of 
thought. Due place is given to the meaning of faith. It is an indispensable 
condition of the experience of justification, and yet Paul does not reckon 
it as meritorious work. The thought of “righteousness through faith” is 
not found in Paul's letters. Faith comes from God, and no merit can attach 
to it. We misunderstand the idea of “faith being reckoned”, if we interpret 
it as meaning that righteousness can be earned. To say that faith is 
reckoned means to emphasise that such a reckoning is a sheer act of grace, 
for that which is reckoned is a creation itself of sovereign grace. “God 
Himself acknowledges that in the faith He has found the full satisfaction 
of justice”. Further, such a state of being justified, which, in its teleological 
aspect, works out as sanctification, requires repeated encounters with the 
relentless severity of God, as seen at the Cross. We must still live by 
faith and with our eyes on the judgment seat of Christ. There is no 
escaping from right works, and justification is never allowed by Paul 
to degenerate into mere anti-nomianism. 

Enough has been written, we hope, to commend these books to all 
who are concerned with the work of Biblical translation. We have 
purposely summarised much of the thought, because we believe that it 
will give a taste for more. We have not referred to the numerous 
Scriptural references and the detailed exegesis which help to make 
these lexicographical studies so invaluable. 

Eric C. Rust. 


To those who receive a free copy of “The Bible Translator”: 


In the October issue of “The Bible Translator” a card has 
been inserted with the request that you should return it to 
the administration in case you wanted further receipt of “The 
Bible Translator”. Now only about 500 cards out of nearly 
2500 have been returned to Amsterdam. As I am sure that 
more than 500 people want further receipt of a free copy of 
T.B.T. I ask those who by mistake have not yet returned the 
card to me to do this as yet. If the card somehow got mislaid 
just send me a postcard stating that you want us to continue 
sending you a free copy of T.B.T. 


The Administrator. 
Herengracht 366 | 
Amsterdam. 
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